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Increased Sales 
Are “Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! 


International produces the most complete line of fresh, 
flavorful rye flours available-—anywhere! Whatever 
your specialty baking need —there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 





Taternational 


MRItLinge@ CeonrPran Y 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





Pure White Patent Rye 
Pure Light Patent Rye 
Pure Cream Rye 

Pure Cream Special Rye 
Pure Dark Rye 

Rye Meal and Rye Chop 
Rye Blends— Cream, 


Dark and Pumpernickel 
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GOLD COIN RYE 
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112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
— HUMMER—Spring Hi-Glut 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
. Yip BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 


SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


UNIVERSITY 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 


The leader in mellow-type RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
spring-wheat patent GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. surrALo, WY. 




















flours 
ROCK RIVER” **RELODGETT’S” RYE tex 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Our brands have become identified with quality the world over... . : 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 


and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


te FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 










SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 














y Centenmal MILLS, Inc. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 








DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


<7e 


| 6,500,000 


~ Bushels 


Country and 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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the priceless quality in flour 





~ 
NEW SPOKANE, MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 























yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie relate! 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 12": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 




















dough-up flour 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON | [XU Gssennenemaenaneene 


DIVISION G— 100% soft wheat graham 
GRAHAM KIN 
F. H. Peavey & Co. ee 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 














Founded 1852 
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DULUTH 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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And, by the way, how are you on reciprocity? 


Have you been to a ball game lately? No matter 
whether you’re a big or little league fan, the 
players will certainly appreciate’ your support 
of this truly American sport. 

Your support means plenty to us, too! If you 
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For a quick-energy pickup, bread plays an important 
position on any team... midget, little or big league. These 
athletes enjoy bread every meal because in 

whatever form it’s baked, bread tastes mighty good — 
and it is mighty good for ’em! 


are not already making use of our bakery flour 
specialist services (although a great many other 
leading bakers are), why not send a part of your 
business our way? We'll pay the freight on your 
wire or phone call . . . and give you the most 
pleasing product and service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 
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USDA Reports Status of Export 


Business in Wheat and Flour 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
wheat and wheat flour sales, includ- 
ing International Wheat Agreement 
sales, registered for export payment 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. by 
commercial exporters during the 
week July 30-Aug. 5, 1958, were as 
follows: 


Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, 2,496,311 bu. for 
the week; cumulative since July 
1, 1958, 26,830,777 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment 
program, 201,604 cwt. equal to 


466,673 bu. for the week; cumu- 
lative since July 1, 1958, 1,423,- 
884 cwt., equal to 3,296,007 bu. 
Cumulative sales for the corres- 
ponding period a year ago total- 
ed 20,754,646 bu. wheat and l1,- 
911,719 cwt. flour 


By agreement between buyers and 
sellers, usually at the stipulation of 
the importing countries concerned, 
certain transactions are consum- 
mated for recording against annual 
guaranteed quantities under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Other 

(Turn to WHEAT SALES, page 34) 


Agricultural Exports Attain 
Near-Record; Wheat Declines 
To 406 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—Exports of ag- 
ricultural commodities by the U.S. 
reached an estimated total value 
of $4.1 billion in the 1958 fiscal 
year ended June 30, equal to the 
second previous high total reached 
in the 1952 fiscal year, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reveals. 
The all-time high record of $4.7 
billion was attained in 1957. 


The value of wheat and wheat 
flour exports in the 1958 fiscal yea 
dropped by $236 million from the 1957 
figure, ittributable in part 
to the record wheat crop gathered in 
Europe 


result 


Wheat and wheat flour exported in 
fiscal 1958 totaled 406 million bush- 


els against 548 million in the previous 
year. The current result is better 
than sor experts figured possibk 
earlier in the year. Wheat exports in 
June w better than expected, and 
aided ver-all accomplishment 


June exports amounted to 48 million 


bushe compared with 30 million in 
May and 57 million in June of 1957 
Ninety percent of the decline, USDA 
states irred in shipments to Eur- 


ope wher record crop of high qual- 
ity wheat was harvested in 1957 


Flour sales remain favorable and 


have ! clined as steeply as wheat 
itselt 

Anotl notable development in 
last vear’s foreign wheat situation 
was t return of France to the 
ranks of the world’s wheat export- 
ers. U.S. wheat exports also declined 


to the western hemisphere and to 


Africa, but there was a gain in busi- 
ness registered with the Asian coun- 
tries 

As far as the over-all picture is 
concerned for exports of agricultural 
commodities generally, USDA _ says 
that business in fiscal 1958 was aided 
by abundant supplies of major U.S 
commodities, high level of foreign ec- 
onomic activity, improving foreign 
gold and dollar situation, increase in 
population abroad, reduced output of 
some crops abroad, Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. sales for export at competi- 
tive prices, and market promotional 
ictivity by the U.S 


Export Share 

Exports, USDA points out, are 
equal t the output of one acre out 
if 642 harvested. U.S. farmers har- 
ested from a total of 326 million 
1957 season and export- 
ers in fiscal 1958 shipped products 
equivalent to the harvest from 50 


icres in the 


nillion 

Of the whole export movement, 
69 was handled outside government 
from the 
recorded in fiscal 


grams in increase 


proportion yf 4, 


Aid Share Reduced 
Agricultural exports under 
rnment programs, ex- 


specl- 


cluding credit sales, were estimated 
it $1,247 million in fiscal 1958, a drop 
if 36 from the 1957 position. CCC 


barter contracts were down three 
ths, Mutual security aid, includ- 
EXPORT RECORD, pag 





July Flour 


U.S. wheat flour production in July, 
as estimated by The Northwestern 
Miller's research department, amount- 
ed to 19,978,278 sacks, an increase of 
4°, or 773,278 sacks, over the of- 
ficial June total of 19,205,000 sacks 
reported by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The increase was due largely 
to 22 working days in July, compared 
with only 21 days in June 

Estimated July daily output was 
908,104 sacks, or .7% below the of- 
ficial June daily output figure of 


Production Tops June, July of 


915,000 sacks. The fractional decline 
can be credited to the additional 
working day in July—allowing for 
additional total outturn—but low- 
ering the day-to-day average by 
spreading it over one additional day 
in July. The .7% July decline is es- 
timated at 6,896 sacks. (The official 
census bureau totals for June appear- 
ed in The Miller of Aug. 5, page 43.) 

The Miller's estimate of flour pro- 
duction is prepared from reports sub- 
mitted by mills in principal produc- 


U.S. Flour Production for July, 1958 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for approximately 


Region— 
NEES, Goose yehaeicnenaases 
Interior Northwest 


i ; 


Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


SOUTHWEST 


0 a ae ee 
CENTRAL and SOUTHEAST ...... 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST ........ 

TOTALS 
Adhusted ...... 


U.S. TOTALS 
DAILY AVERAGE 


75°, of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 
represent 100°, of production at those points. 


In sacks. 


July, 1958 June, 1958 July, 1957 


Production Production Production 
912,042 859,712 916,900 
1,957,478 2,050,355 2,052,400 
2,869,520 2,910,067 2,969,300 
1,132,926 948 964 1,085,400 
4,791,748 4,221,475 4,153,700 
5,924,674 5,170,439 5,239,100 
2,402,492 2,241,028 2,383,500 
2,261,293 2,102,941 2,184,600 
1,325,947 1,546,294 1,309,500 
14,783,926 13,970,769 14,086,000 

74.0 74.0 74.3 
19,978,278 18,879,418 18,958,300 
908,104 899,020 861,700 


Bureau of Census reported 19,205,000 sacks (915,000) daily sacks for June, 1958. 
Bureau of Census reported 18,868,000 sacks (858,000) daily sacks for July, 1957. 


tion ters and regions, sources 
whict ccount for approximately 
75% of the total U.S. output 


More significantly, the July, 1958 
total production of 7 


19,978,278 sacks 
rose Ps r 1,110,278 sacks ab 


July f 1957 which had the same 
num be rking days. Equally 
portant, daily output for July of 1958 
of 908,104 sacks, rose 5.8% or 50,104 
sacks over July of 1957, rounding out 
an impressive gain all around for 
July of 1958 

Of the five major production areas 
represented by The Miller survey 
three s ved increases for July, as 
compared with Jun ind two de- 


! 


—_ _ 
U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 





Last Year 


Increases were in the South- 
west, 75 sacks in July; 
Buffalo, up 161,464 sacks, and the 
central states and Southeast, a gain 


f 158,352 sacks over June 


clined 


94,235 more 


Decreases were in the Northwest, 
irea which covers Minneapolis 
ind the interior Northwest, down 
10,547 sacks in July, and the North 
Pacific Coast, down 220,347 sacks 
All of the major production areas 
except the Northwest showed pro- 
duction increases for July, 1958, over 
July, 1957. The production decline in 
the N amounted to 99,780 
sacks 


rthwest 
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ditorials 


Farm Bill: John Cipperly Sticks His Neck Out 


OHN CIPPERLY, FORECASTING that there 
J will, indeed, be a farm bill emanating from 
this session of Congress, has stuck his neck out. 
He makes the forecast in another of his political 
and agricultural analysis features appearing on 
page 6 of this issue. He speaks thusly in the face 
of all the words of dissent pouring from the Hill 
and despite the implacable stand reportedly taken 
by Speaker Sam Rayburn. There is some reason 
to doubt, however, whether the Speaker is quite 
as implacable on the issue as some news reports 
would have us believe. 

It could be that newsmen in Washington are 
reading too much into the Speaker's attitude. The 
important point is that a farm bill is desirable 
and though cotton is the commodity mainly in- 
volved,—Mr. Cipperly goes deeply into the cotton 
issue because he believes that it is important to 
an understanding of the current impasse—the 
situation is of deep significance for the grain 
trade and there may be some inherent dangers 
ahead. 

The indicated corn crop—3.45 billion bushels 
and perhaps higher—may cause the politicians 
to stop and think over their attitude to the leg- 
islation desired by USDA. Even more corn to 
weigh down the market may be in prospect for 
1959 and this means that the problem will be 
worse confounded. Certainly, the new crop re- 
port (page 7) should be cause enough for the 
rear-guard high price supporters who have been 
fighting the program put forward by Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, to re-evaluate 
the farm problem with urgency. 


Once again, it is a question of politics 
and the agricultural industry will be the 
sufferer. The debate over farm legislation 
with its name calling, finger pointing and 
heated oratory obscures some major col- 
lateral issues which will instantly arise if 
Congress fails to pass a farm bill acceptable 
to USDA. 


No one will gainsay the right of the politicians 
to make known their views on policy and to act 
in accordance with a majority vote. The men at 
USDA are but servants of the government, of 
the politicians and of, per se, the people. Yet 
some congressmen, with what appears to be sus- 
piciously like playing the oid political game as 
the time to mount the hustings draws near, are 
apparently refusing the advice of experienced men 
who have been placed in positions of responsibility 
and trust. The amateurs appear to be telling the 
professionals what to do. This is not to say that 
USDA officials are perfect; they are not. But their 
program appears to have the foundation of com- 
mon sense and political perspicacity. 


When Mr. Benson voiced the hope last week 
that a further attempt would be made to get 
legislation through, he said: “There are no poli- 
tics involved as far as I am concerned.” And his 
words have a ring of sincerity for there is no 
doubt in the minds of many people that Mr. 
Benson could be a more popular man today had 
he stooped to “playing politics,” with all the un- 
pleasant aspects surrounding that phrase. Yet 
he has steadfastly maintained his stand because 


he believes the policy, as propounded by USDA, 
is what American agriculture needs. 


There are plenty of reasons for believing, 
despite some statements out of Washington 
at the end of last week, that Congress will 
not leave the capital without passing a bill 
which will effect lower support levels and 
expand acreages for cotton and rice and 
eliminate corn acreage controls. USDA, 
through Mr. Benson, with all the experience 
that is demanded of service in that organiz- 
ation, has requested that legislation be en- 
acted to widen markets for farm commodi- 
ties and to improve the economic position 
of farmers. 


Which now brings us back to Mr. Cipperly 
and his’ neck. He could be right, although the 
odds appear stacked against him as a prognosti- 
cator. But it may be recalled that several weeks 
ago he predicted that the current crop would pro- 
duce 350 million bushels of penalty wheat out- 
side loan protection. There were many who re- 
fused to believe the truth of this assertion when 
he, for week after week, continued to stick his 
neck out. 

The staggering crop report just published ap- 
pears to be providing justification for his fore- 
cast. In fact, there are officials at USDA who 
say that penalty wheat outside acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas probably will be in excess 
of 400 million bushels. His neck, once again, may 
remain secure by the time Congress closes shop. 


. 

Reciprocal Trade Success 

HE SENATE SENT the Reciprocal Trade 
it Agreements Act to the President Aug. 11 
in as good a form as the chief executive expected 
to get—extending the program for four years, 
instead of the requested five, and giving authority 
to cut tariffs by as much as 20%, instead of the 
desired 25%, in exchange for concessions that 
foreign nations agree to make on admitting U.S. 
goods. 

Sinclair Weeks, secretary of commerce, 
promptly expressed his pleasure at the congres- 
sional action and described the measure as “the 
best yet— something we can really do business 
with.” He predicted that increased sales of 
American products and new jobs would result 
from the extended trade agreements program. 

Benefiting from this move will be the flour 
trade because one sack in every seven produced 
goes into export channels. And one job in every 
seven—perhaps more because the export trade 
demands more packaging activity and greater 
merchandising attention than does the domestic 
trade—is attributable to exports. 

No one in the flour trade has worked harder 
for reciprocity than A. B. Sparboe, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and foreign trade spokesman 
for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. The other 
fellow won’t buy from us unless we buy from 
him. Flour milling is international business and 
most flour millers are internationally minded. 
Reciprocity is a weapon, too—against those mis- 
guided nations who impose prohibitive tariffs and 
embargoes on American flour or on any US.- 
produced goods. 
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Red Chinese Mills Pose Threat 
To North American Trade 


HONG KONG — American and 
Canadian flour mills, already strug- 
gling against fierce competition in 
Far Eastern markets, are having 
to meet a new threat to their busi- 
ness. Observers see that the ar- 
rival of a new and unexpected com- 
petitor could easily reduce flour 
sales from North America to al- 
most nil. The new competitor is 
Communist China and exporters 
going after the trade appear to be 
willing to sell below competitive 
offerings. 


It is reported that not only are the 
Mainland China mills at Canton and 
Shanghai invading the Hong Kong 
market now served by the recently 
constructed mill here, but they are 
offering at least one third below 
North American offerings in Malaya, 
Indonesia and even Burma. 

In the past the main competition 
came from Australian soft wheat 
flour which was offered well under 
the best North American c.i.f. quota- 
tions, mainly due to the short haul 
to market. In the past year French 
millers and more recently German 
shippers, have been making a strong 
bid for Far Eastern business. Alle- 
gations have been made, particularly 
by the Australians, that the French 
and Germans are strongly subsidized 
by their respective governments in 
order to allow them to compete in 
the market and to take the business. 

Samples of new flour offerings from 
the Chinese mills are awaited by 
North American exporters for testing. 
It is known in Hong Kong that the 
Communist mills are offering at 
around $7 Hong Kong currency and 
this price compares with $14@16.50 
Hong Kong currency for Canadian 
patent flour. 

Canadian Wheat Used 

Reports also indicate that some of 
the Communist flour now being of- 
fered is made partly from Canadian 
hard wheat sold to Mainland China 
earlier this year. At that time it was 
reported that some of the Chinese 
mills were shut down for lack of 
wheat. The record Chinese harvest 
coupled with the availability of better 
quality wheats from Canada has en- 
abled the mills to get back into busi- 
ness, trade observers comment. 

A vigorous sales campaign aimed 
at increasing Canada’s wheat sales to 
Communist China is already in the 
works, according to Gordon Churchill, 
federal minister of trade and com- 
merce (See Page 16.) 

Indications are, too, that the Com- 
munists are aiming at the Japanese 
mills which have been selling flour 
for sterling for some years. This is 
attractive to buyers since it means 
the saving of scarce dollar buying 


power 








What appears to be the most seri- 
ous part of the Communist mill com- 
petition is that the government- 
owned selling agency is not only 
ready to undersell other imported 
flours in the area, but is prepared 
to grant long term credits and even 
to finance buyers. 

It is known that goods from Red 
China are hitting Japanese exporters 
very hard in many parts of the Far 
East. For instance at Bank of China 
branches in Indonesia, Malaya and 
Singapore the would-be buyer finds 
a complete catalog of available mer- 
chandise with prices. All the buyer 
has to do, traders report, is to point 
to what he wants—and he can take 
delivery as soon as he receives his 
import license. The goods are usually 
in the harbor awaiting a sale. In oth- 
er words, the Chinese exporter ships 
now and talks terms later. 

The Japanese ministry of trade 

says that Indonesia purchased 72,000 
yards of textiles and 25,000 tons of 
rice under such terms earlier this 
year, receiving a 10-year credit at 
2% %. 
The Chinese, it appears, are not in- 
terested in the profit side of deals; 
their strategy appears to be to injure 
as much as possible the business 
worked by the non-Communist na- 
tions—and experienced traders see in 
the tactics a further extension of the 
Communist cold war. 

Trade in Red China is completely 
controled by the government and 
trade practices, pricing, testing and 
transportation are in government 
hands, and reportedly efficiently car- 
ried out by state-owned corporations. 

Flour business, it is presumed, is 
under the control of the China Na- 
tional Cereals, Oils and Fats Export 
Corp. which has its headquarters in 
Peking. Branches are maintained at 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton and 
Tsingtao. The Hong Kong agent is 
the China Resources Co. which also 
represents other nationalized Chinese 
trading organizations. 

Some of the mills in China were 
modernized shortly after the end of 
World War II. 


———SREAD if THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LESS FLAX EXPORTED 

WINNIPEG — Overseas buyers 
were taking less Canadian flax in 
1957-58 than the year previous with 
the accumulative total to June 30 at 
12,986,000 bu. compared with 20,- 
412,000 bu. in the same 11 months 
of 1956-57. The statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada shows Canadian flax 
shipped to 10 different countries. Un- 
loads at U.K. ports during the period 
under review amounted to 4,086,000 
bu. while 2,437,000 went to Japan. 








W. H. Rutherfurd, 
Retired Importer, 
Dies in 90th Year 
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CHINESE MILLS—Pictured is a group of flour mills on 
the water front at Shanghai. They were modernized about 





10 years ago and include some machinery manufactured 
by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee. 


Canada’s Prospects 


Still Improving; 
Good Rains Needed 


WINNIPEG Western Canada’s 
improved prospects of the past few 
weeks are being maintained in most 
sections, although rains are now bad- 
ly needed over a large acreage in 
Saskatchewan and extending into 
Manitoba and Alberta. Many points 
in Saskatchewan have had little 
more than one third normal rains 
since the beginning of April. The 
rains that brought relief to the 
drouth-stricken areas during July and 
helped the crops stage a surprising 
recovery in many regions, have been 
absorbed and reserve moisture sup- 
plies are now non-existent 

Heads of early crops are filling ex- 
ceptionally well and give promise of 
high grades, while late stands gen- 
erally are favorable. Cutting of fall 
rye is completed and across the south- 
ern portions of all three provinces 
some barley is in the swath. A few 
fields of early oats have also been 
cut. Flax is in various stages of de- 
velopment with many fields poor and 
weedy 

Over much of western Canada 
stands are uneven and farmers are 
being urged to delay cutting until all 
of the grain is fully ripened. Other- 
wise grade losses can be anticipated, 
with the incidence of green and imma- 
ure kernels the major degrading 
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Bakers’ Institute 


Adds Food Publicist 


CHICAGO—Helping with prepara- 
tion of food copy will be the respon- 
sibility of Carole Ann Adrian Green 
issistant publicist, who has begun 
her work in the new position created 
by the consumer service department 
of the American Institute of Baking 

Miss Green assists Helena M 
Hunt, food publicist in the depart- 
ment, in the preparation of releases 
featuring bakery foods. She also has 
charge of editing the reports of the 
nine field staff nutritionists 

The new publicist, a June graduate 
of the University of Illinois, received 
a bachelor of science in journalism 
with her minor in home economics 
A Chicago resident, she attended 
grammar sehool and Parker High 
School in that city. While at Parker, 
she was page editor of its news- 
paper and a member of the yearbook 
staff. 

Miss Green's college activities in- 
cluded publicity chairman of her 
social sorority, Delta Zeta, and edi- 
torial work on the Pier Illini, pub- 
lished by the university’s Navy Pier 
branch which she attended for two 
vears. She is a member of Theta 
Sigma Phi, national journalism honor 
fraternity lor women 
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Mount Vernon Plans 


Ohio River Terminal 


MT. VERNON, IND.—The Mount 
Vernon Milling Co. is considering 
grain loading and unloading facilities 
on the Ohio River here. 

Freight shipments on the river 
have increased steadily, with the gov- 
ernment enlarging locks at many 
points along the river in order to aid 
movement. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Farm Bill Still Possible; 
Cotton Problem May be Solved 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON —It still looks 
as though Congress will pass a 
new farm bill during the current 
session. Ground-breaking activities 
over this past week end consisted 
of conferences between top officials 
of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and leading senators from 
the cotton states. There are in- 
dications that the last road block 
to the passage of a farm bill ac- 
ceptable to Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, may be 
blasted away shortly. 


Sources here indicate that the 
stiff opposition of the House leader- 
ship may be materially modified if 
the agreement reached between cot- 
ton state senators and USDA officials 
is brought to the attention of the 
Speaker of the House—Rep. Sam 
Rayburn (D., Texas). It is under- 
stood that such overtures will be 
made 

Persuasive and compelling reasons 
for the adoption of a farm bill over- 
shadow the heat and fury of political 
battle. The critical issue over the 
House bill which failed to achieve 
floor consideration last week con- 
cerns the minimum level of support 
for cotton. The possible reduction in 
cotton acreage for next year would 
have major connotations for the corn, 
soybean and sorghum producers. 
USDA officials indicate that land 
taken out of cotton, somewhat more 
than 3.5 million acres together with 
a comparatively large reduction in 
rice acreage for 1959 would un- 
doubtedly force land into the produc- 
tion of corn, soybeans and sorghums, 
thereby materially worsening the al- 
ready mountainous problem of sur- 
pluses in those crops. 

These fears may be groundless, 
but nevertheless they must be cited 
to keep the situation in perspective. 

Late last week, Mr. Benson pulled 
off the smug cloak of the high price 





TWO-PRICE SYSTEM 
ADVOCATED FOR 
CANADIAN WHEAT 


OTTAWA—A two-price system for 
prairie wheat was advocated by 
Hazen Argue, leader in the House of 
Commons of the minority Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation 
party, when he appeared before the 
standing committee on agriculture 
and colonization Aug. 5. The commit- 
tee each year delves into agricultur- 
al problems. Mr. Argue inferred that 
the Canadian Labor Congress, Cana- 
da’s national labor group, would sup- 
port an increase in the domestic price 
of flour to give farmers a better re- 
turn for their wheat. Under such a 
system the prairie farmer would re- 
ceive more for wheat used in Canada 
than for wheat intended for the ex- 
port market. An increase of 60¢ a bu. 
in the price of wheat for domestic use 
would not increase the price of a 
loaf of bread by more than one cent, 
he said. “I feel the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor would support a do- 
mestic parity price for flour for hu- 
man consumption.” 





support clique and pointed out that 
unless Congress passes a farm bill 
this year along the lines of the Sen- 
ate bill, the cotton and rice industries 
will be the chief casualities of the in- 
action. 


Sharp Acreage Cut 

Mr. Benson’s comments centered 
on the August cotton crop estimate. 
This indicated that, under provisions 
of the present farm law, it will be 
necessary for USDA to cut back cot- 
ton acreage allotments next year to 
a level which would produce a crop of 
not more than 10 million bales. This 
might mean a cutback to an allot- 
ment of not more than 12-million- 
plus acres. 

This situation adds up to the con- 
clusion that Congress must pass a 
bill which will include relief legis- 
lation for the cotton and rice pro- 
ducers, and also will include elimina- 
tion of acreage allotments for corn. 

Secretary Benson itemized the cot- 
ton industry prospects item by item 
if Congress retains a stubborn at- 
titude on adoption of the USDA pro- 
posals already approved by the Sen- 
ate. 

For example, he noted that the 
present legislation—passed previously 
by high-support-minded Congresses 
—would mean that the total cotton 
acreage next year would drop to 
about 12 million, from the present 
level of more than 17 million. 

A major point in the situation now 
is that, unless a new bill is passed, 
many cotton state congressmen will 
have to go home to primary elections 
saying that the best they could get 
was the minimum basic acreage avail- 
able under the old farm act which 
they voted into law. 

Unless Congress acts this year, cot- 
ton producers will lose their mini- 
mum acreage protection, and the re- 
duced total acreage of 12 million 
could mean that a cotton farmer who 
has a protected base of 3.5 or 4 acres 
on the basis of previous planting 
experience may have to contemplate 
not more than a half-acre allotment 
in 1959. 

It is not likely that a cotton state 
congressman facing a primary fight 
could tell his constituents that the 
best he could get for them was the 
minimums of the old law. There are 
some who believe that a _ possible 
larger Democratic majority in the 
new Congress next January may be 
enabled to enact a new law which 
would reflect the views of the stub- 
born House Agriculture Committee 
leadership. However, next January 
does not aid southern congressmen 
facing a primary election now. 


Senate Bill 

The Senate-passed bill, on the other 
hand, does concede recognition of the 
problem of the small cotton farmer 
for the next two years, for it would 
give these farmers a chance at a 
16-million-plus acreage base. It also 
appeals to the big cotton farms where 
low costs permit them to operate 
with a low level of support for them 
on the same 16-million-plus acreage 
base for the 1959 and 1960 crop years. 

The dividing point between the high 
support advocates and USDA seems 

(Turn to FARM BILL, page 34) 





FEDERAL WAGE HOUR 
LAW: REPRINTS 


Appearing on pages 12, 13 and 14 
of this issue is general information 
on the application of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to the grain industry. 
The information is important to all 
those engaged in the various seg- 
ments of the business in grain. Re- 
prints are available from the office 
of The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 
67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., at a cost 
of 25¢ each for copies up to 5 in num- 
ber; 6 copies or more, 20¢ each. Please 
remit cash with order. 


Food Additive Bill 
Set for Passage 


WASHINGTON—The food addi- 
tive bill—H.R. 13254 introduced by 
Rep. John Bell Williams (D., Ala.), 
chairman of the health and science 
sub-committee of the House commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce—is on its way to adoption at 
this session of Congress. 

Prior to approval by the interstate 
and foreign commerce committee, the 
bill was amended on the recommen- 
dation of Rep. Joseph P. O'Hara (R.., 
Minn.) to eliminate a provision set- 
ting up an advisory committee of sci- 
entists to review findings regarding 
the introduction of new products in 
food materials. Rep. O’Hara found in 
that provision a somewhat meaning- 
less step since in the last analysis 
the Food and Drug Administration 
could, at its discretion, over-ride any 
findings by the committee. 

Also added to the bill as originally 
reported by the House committee 
was a further amendment which 
banned the use of any substance 
which may tend to produce cancer in 
either humans or animals. 

The food industry group which 
spurred congressional action has ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the meas- 
ure and no major objections have 
been expressed. It is expected that 
the House will pass the measure 
shortly. A companion bill has been 
offered in the Senate by Sen. Lister 
Hill (D., Ala.). On the Senate side, 
as the congressional session grows to 
a close, it is probable that the sena- 
tors may bypass their commerce 
committee and take the MHouse- 
adopted measure directly to the Sen- 
ate floor to insure action at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Commenting on the bill, Herman 
Falker, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, said that the 
flour milling industry has no objec- 
tions to any measure which will in- 
sure the integity of its food prod- 
uct to the consumer. Moreover, the 
industry feels a deep obligation to 
protect its primary customers, the 
baking trade, from any inferential 
obligation to the public. 
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EXPANSION PLANNED 

LOS ANGELES—Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers will open 
stores in Santa Barbara and Oxnard 
Aug. 13, L. H. Fortin, president, has 
announced. With the addition of these 
new stores, Van de Kamp’s will have 
representation in virtually all of the 
major populated areas of southern 
California. The firm will have self- 
service bakeries in two Jordano su- 
permarkets in Santa Barbara and in 
one A&P Food Store in Oxnard. Plans 
also call for stores in Ventura soon, 
Mr. Fortin said. Since the first of the 
year Van de Kamp’s has opened 33 
new stores in southern California. 
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District 4, AOM, 


Hears Talks on 
Safety Theme 


MINNEAPOLIS—A well attended 
meeting of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers Aug. 8 heard two 
talks with a “safety” theme. Karl 
Goth of the Charles W. Sexton Co., 
Minneapolis insurance firm, discus- 
sed the importance of safety factors. 
George E. Swarbreck, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, posed the ques- 
tion: “How Safe is Your Job?” 

Present were Richard C. Bradford, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., AOM president 
and Donald S. Eber, executive vice 
president. Both officers gave prelim- 
inary details of the annual technical 
conference of the association sched- 
uled to be held in Chicago next May. 
Arrangements were well in hand, the 
District 4 members were told, with 
the technical program 80% com- 
pleted. 

Program arrangements for the 
Minneapolis meeting were organized 
by George L. Tooker, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 

Mr. Swarbreck pointed out that 
one job in every seven in the milling 
industry was derived from exports 
and that one bag in every seven went 
into overseas channels. He described 
the work of the Millers National 
Federation's export programs depart- 
ment in promoting export business, 
dealt with the activities of the staffs 
of mill export departments and point- 
ed up the importance of reciprocal 
trade for the continued prosperity 
of the U.S. milling industry and job 
security for production personnel 

Mr. Goth stressed that the human 
element was always to blame in ac- 
cidents and that many mishaps could 
be avoided if care were taken, if 
rules were followed and if common 
sense were used. Personal safety de- 
pended upon personal attention, he 
declared. 
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GEAPS Pick Portland 
As 1959 Meeting Site 


CHICAGO—Following a poll of its 
membership the Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents chose 
Portland, Ore., as the 1959 site of the 
30th annual meeting. The convention 
will be held April 12-17. 

The Multnomah Hotel will be con- 
vention headquarters. 

Kenneth C. Mecklem, Cargill, In- 
corporated, Portland, president of 
GEAPS, said regular monthly meet- 
ings are being held to lay plans for 
the convention. The completed pro- 
gram will be ready by the first of 
the year. 








CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Aug. 11 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Aug. 4. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(71444); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


USDA’s Aug. 1 Crop Report 
Forecasts Record Yields; 


Wheat at All-Time High 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has _ re- 
ported a record-making crop for 
corn, wheat, soybeans and other 
crops in its Aug. 1 crop report. It 
is somewhat more than a record- 
maker—it can be a back-breaker 
for USDA in its attempts to reduce 
surpluses of feed and bread grains 
through such artificial devices as 
PL 480 disposal programs and In- 
ternational Cooperation Adminis- 
tration operations. 


This is the balance sheet of crop 
production as USDA sees it: 

The total wheat crop is now re- 
ported at 1,421,000,000 bu., a new 
record—up 6% from the July fore- 
cast. It includes a winter wheat out- 
turn of slightly more than a billion 
bushels, p!us a spring wheat crop of 
better than a quarter billion. 

Wheat yields per acre are some- 
what staggering, appearing to vindi- 
cate the earlier Northwestern Miller 
forecast of more than 350 million 
bushels of penalty wheat outside loan 
protection. For winter wheat USDA 
reports yields of 26.5 bu. per acre. 

In the spring wheat belt yields are 
estimated at 20.8 bu. 

Durum wheat outturn is now esti- 
mated at not more than 18.7 million 
bushels, a decline of almost half of 
the previous crop for 1957, reflecting 
a higher yield per acre but also re- 
flecting the acreage allotment bene- 
fits which the durum crop obtained 
last year 

Shadow of Bearishness 

The 1958 corn crop casts a deep 
shadow of bearishness on new crop 
contracts in major markets. A crop 
of the now indicated size of 3.48 bil- 
lion bushels, in face of excellent 
moisture conditions and protected 
against hot dry August weather, may 
exceed other crops and grow into a 
3.6 billion bushel crop. 

Soybean production increase is not 
lagging far behind the record-mak- 
ing corn crop, with USDA forecast- 
ing an outturn of more than 535 mil- 
lion bushels, although yields are lag- 
ging slightly below the level of 1957 

Flaxseed production also expanded 
since the July 1 report and now dis- 
closes a potential production of 36.6 
million bushels. 

The Aug. 1 rye report shows an in- 
crease over July as USDA now esti- 
mates an outturn of approximately 
34 million bushels. 


Immediate Storage Problem 

In the face of this report it must 
be seen that USDA now has an im- 
mediate storage problem for old crop 
take-over of the feed grains, and it 
is likely that it may have to accel- 
erate sales of old crop corn and sor- 
ghum take-over or buy new bin stor- 
age space. 

Virtually every crop item reported 
as of Aug. 1 shows an advance over 
that of July. Obviously this expanded 
output reflects the happy combina- 
tion of weather and vastly improved 
technical efficiency in farming oper- 
ations. 

This crop report means that per- 
unit costs of production of major 
crops are being lowered and the old 
standard of a high level of support 


is losing ground to the big farm acre- 
ages, which are leading the way into 
expanded U.S. markets for farm com- 
modities as their efficiency makes for 
lower costs. 

The gains in yield prospects for 
most crops during July now seem 
likely to make 1958 by far the na- 
tion’s biggest crop year. 

Losses from too much rain have 
reduced yield and quality in some 
sections without matching the wide- 
spread advantage of general freedom 
from July drouth or damage from 
excessive heat. Crop growth contin- 
ued slow in July and grain harvest 
made slower than normal progress 
in most areas. 

New Highs for Indexes 

This upsurge of productivity pushes 
the all crop indexes for production 
and per acre yield to new high levels 
The all-crop production index of 113 
is the first to surpass the 106 of big 
crop 1948 fame which, however, was 
equalled in both 1956 and 1957 

Indexes for most crop groups show 
increases over 1957—of striking ex- 
tent for food grains and oilseeds but 
also important for cotton, tobacco 
seed and miscellaneous crops. The 
yield per acre index covering 28 
leading crops pushes up to 137. This 
is a gain over last year of about 8° 
It is 27°%_ above the per-acre yield 
level of that big crop of 10 years ago 
which now is being surpassesd in out- 
put by a much smaller acreage. In- 


dexes for production and yield are 
based on the years 1947-1949 as 100 

Harvest of wheat, oats and other 
small grains was slowed greatly dur- 
ing July in most central and eastern 
sections by frequent rains. Losses in 
yield and quality resulted in some 
fields after large crops had matured. 
Rust damage to grains generally has 
been very light. Wheat, barley and 
oats finally are mainly in farm bins 
or storage elevators through west 
north central states as far north as 
much of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Given some good drying days, com- 
bines should rapidly clear the sub- 
stantial percentage of remaining 
fields to the northward and in east 
north central states 


The winter wheat outturn of 1.2 
billion bushels, the largest ever 
grown, reflects a moderate gain over 
July estimates despite some pre-har- 
vest losses. Spring wheat gains in 
both Dakotas and Minnesota over- 
balanced some losses in sections of 
Washington, Oregon and Montana. 
The all-wheat crop, winter and 
spring, is expected to reach 1.4 bil- 
lion bushels, surpassing any previous 
wheat crop 


50 Higher Than 1957 
This is an increase of 77 million 
bushels from the July 1 prospects, 
90% larger than the 1957 crop and 


more than one-fourth above average. 
The cl from July 1 prospects 
reflects increase of 41 million 


bushels winter wheat, an increase 


of almost 4 million bushels in durum 


wheat and an increase of 32 million 
bushels in other spring wheat. Pro- 
spective yield of 26.5 bu. per har- 
vested is the highest of record 


and compares with 21.7 in 1957 and 
the ave ige of 17.7 bu. 
Production of winter wheat, esti- 
( CROP REPORT, page 27) 





Great Plains Farm Council Stresses 
Research, Land Use at Annual Meeting 


WASHINGTON—While the Great 
Plains harvests a bumper wheat crop 
and has generally favorable soil mois- 
ture, agricultural leaders in the 10- 
state region are helping farmers and 
ranchers there to prepare for “the 
next drouth.” 

This fact was emphasized at the 
annual meeting of the Great Plains 
Agricultural Council at Montana 
State College in Bozeman recently 
The group discussed research, educa- 
tional, credit, and action programs 
designed to help farmers and ranch- 
ers to make land use and other ad- 
justments and to build cash and feed 
reserves needed in a region of clima- 
tic extremes. 

Four new regional research pro- 
jects, one dealing with weather itself, 
were announced by Glenn Beck, 
chairman of the council's research 
committee, and director of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Manhattan. One part of the weath- 
er pattern research project is to ob- 
tain what Mr. Beck called a usable 
record of plains weather history. 
State and federal researchers will 
seek to determine whether the ex- 
tremes of weather have a definable 
pattern; and, if so, how this pattern 
can be used for long-range predic- 
tions to help farmers and ranchers 
live and prosper with their climate. 

Other regional research projects 
deal with grasshopper control, or- 
ganization and operation of dryland 
farms, and with the effects of state 
and local taxes on farming and 
ranching. 


Two speakers challenged the peo- 
ple within the plains area to take 


much e responsibility in making 
adjustments needed for a more stable 
agriculture 

Er\ L. Peterson, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, said there is a 
gap between research findings and 
the use made by the people of this 
knowledge. Already, he said, pro- 
posals being made for federal 
regulat land use in exchange 
for conti: federal hel p—pro- 
posals which the USDA resists. 

Paul Griffith, chairman of the 
counci nmittee on program im- 


plementation and associate director 


of the Kansas State Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Manhattan, said his 
committee believes that local citizens 
must 1 stronger hand in solving 
their problems. This committee rec- 
ommended an immediate meeting of 


iders in each of the 10 
states 1 ynsider council recommen- 
dations and possible actions. It also 
proposed the forming of lay and 
nmittees at state and coun- 


agency) 


agenc\ 


ty leve 


Moisture Conditions Better 


The l | also: 

1. H i K. E. Logan, USDA Agri- 
cultur Marketing Service, Lincoln, 
Neb., re} that crop and moisture 
conditi throughout the Great 
Plains better than at any time 
for st vears. Mr. Logan noted 
two exceptions—an area in Montana 

Dakota near the Canadian 


and N 
(1 GREAT PLAINS, page 31) 





CEYLON ENTERS 
MARKET 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that the 
government of Ceylon is asking for 
bids on 20,000 metric tons of wheat 
flour under procurement authoriza- 
tion 44-02 Title I of Public Law 480. 
Bids should be submitted to the di- 
rector of food supplies, Colombo, Cey- 
lon, not later than noon, Ceylon time, 
Aug. 20, 1958. Additional information 
on the tender may be obtained from 
C. Mahendran, Ceylon Embassy, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue N.W., Washington, 
D.C., telephone Hudson 3-4025. 


AOM Cancels Plans 


For Denver Meeting; 
St. Louis Substituted 


KANSAS CITY The Association 
of Operative Millers will not be able 
to hold its 64th annual technical 
conference in Denver, Colo. as orig- 
inally planned. Instead, the confer- 
ence will convene in St. Louis, Mo 
May 22-26, 1960. 

The expectation was that the new 
Webb-Knapp hotel being built by the 
William Zeckendorf interests would 
be completed by the fall of 1959, thus 
leaving the way open for the confer- 
ence to be held in Denver in 1960 
However, the hotel will not be ready 
until the late summer of 1960 and s 
the arrangements had to be can- 
celled 

It is not known at this time wheth- 
er the Denver hotel will be able t 
accommodate AOM in 1961 because 
the schedule for May, the usual con- 
ference month, is already full 

The 1960 conference will be held at 
the Sheraton-Jefferson hotel in St 
Louis 

Meanwhile, arrangements are wel 
ahead for the 63rd technical confer- 
ence to be held at the Sherman Hotel 
in Chicago May 11-14, 1959. More 
than 80% of the technical program 
has been mapped out, officials say 
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Ideal Weather Speeds 
Spring Wheat Growth 
As Harvest Spreads 


MINNEAPOLIS The spring 
wheat harvest moved into high gear 
under fair skies and high tempera- 
tures in the seven-day period ending 
Aug. 12. Ideal weather for early 
August, coupled with marked im- 
provement of the crop during July 
gave promise of a higher total out- 
turn and better yields than forecast 
throughout most of the earlier grow- 
ing period 

The only wheat likely to be dam- 
aged consists of late plantings which 
are now maturing under the hot 
weather and the danger of shriveling 
Most of the wheat from South Da- 
kota, the first to be combined, is 
now cut as the harvest spreads t 
other areas. 

Cash premiums at Minneapolis 
bore the force of the improved crop 
outlook and the bearish U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture spring wheat 
forecast well during the week. Or- 
dinary wheat lost 4 to 8¢ and the 
basic September future was off slight- 
ly at the close Aug. 12. However, 14% 
protein wheat lost no more than 1 to 
2¢ for the period, and the highest 
proteins managed to move up 1 to 2¢ 
Heavy flour demand and consequent 
replacement of wheat helped to sus- 
tain the cash market from further 
losses, 














— buying on the broadest 
scale to date in the new crop 
year erupted across the country early 
in the seven-day period ending Aug. 
11. Bakers and jobbers took on addi- 
tional supplies of both springs and 
hard winter wheat types, some as far 
ahead as 120 days. Although buying 
of neither one type nor the other 
bulked extraordinarily large by itself, 
the combined total pushed sales for 
the week close to 12 million sacks. 

In the Southwest, where sales 
reached 585% of five-day capacity 
for the week, the trade is now booked 
well into December, and activity is 
expected to be at a slower pace for a 
while. Sales were estimated to have 


In the spring wheat mills area, 
where some new and some old crop 
flours were booked, sales were esti- 
mated at 3.5 to 5 million sacks, with 
the total amounting to 579% of five- 
day milling capacity. The buying 
spree was checked abruptly, however, 
by the extremely bearish aspect of 
the spring wheat crop picture, and 
the consequent softening of flour 
prices. The principal pressure 
stemmed from the extremely im- 
proved spring wheat harvest outlook 
and higher estimates of the eventual 
outturn. 

The central states and southeast 
mills, too, shared in the week’s busi- 
ness, although to a lesser degree. 
Sales were estimated at 110 to 115% 
of five-day capacity. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 102% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
99% the previous week and 97% a 
year ago. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales climbed to the highest total of 
the new crop year in the seven-day 
period ending Aug. 11, although more 
buying is expected when the new har- 
vest is farther along. The impact of 
a revised, higher government estimate 
of the spring wheat outturn, increased 
wheat offerings, and softer flour 
prices, all tended to make bakery 
buyers and jobbers back away after 
the initial flurry of bookings. 

Sales were variously estimated at 
3.5 to 5 million sacks for the week, 
averaging 579% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 114% the 
previous week and 345% for the com- 
parable week of last year. 

Flour prices, under the pressure of 
1 sharply heavier-spring wheat out- 
turn now in prospect due to improved 
weather, were revised downward at 
least 30¢, with some sales being made 
at even lower levels. Buyers, in turn, 
tended to take short term quantities, 
then retreated to watch the weaken- 
ing price structure. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 105% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 88% the previous week and 96% 


a year ago. 
There was little activity in either 
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Spring, Hard Winter Wheat 
Flour Buying Pushes Sales 
Close to 12 Million Sacks 











the family flour end of the business 
or spring wheat clears. Prices were 
unchanged for both categories. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 89% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 95% the previous week and 92% 
a year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 98% 
of capacity, compared with 97% a 
week earlier and 111% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 95% of capacity, com- 
pared with 96% of the previous week 
and 104% a year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 11, 100 lb. cottons, 
carlots, Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent bakery flour $5.42@5.77, spring 
short patent $5.52@5.87, high gluten 
$5.82@6.17, first clears $5.17@5.37; 
family flour $6.50@6.80. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Another round of bak- 
ery flour bookings by southwestern 
hard winter wheat mills last week 
covered needs of most of the bakery 
industry into December. Sales totaled 
around 7 million sacks, which, added 
to previous contracts made in June 
and July, put a little more flour on 
mill books than was outstanding a 
year ago. 

Last week’s sales averaged 585% of 
capacity, compared with 36% in the 
previous week and 58% a year ago. 

The buying developed at midweek 
when wheat costs dipped to the sea- 
sonal low. Despite low millfeed prices, 
mills offered prices that attracted 
nearly all buyers into the market. 
There were some exceptions to the 
rule of booking for 120 days. One 
large chain went ahead one month 
and another added a bit more than 


that to its previous commitments. 
However, these chains had done some 
buying earlier. One large chain, pre- 
viously on a weekly buying basis, 
covered for nearly all the rest of the 
year and furnished a substantial por- 
tion of the total sales. Others already 
substantially booked ahead added an- 
other 120 days to forward commit- 
ments. 

Most independent bakers followed 
the lead of the chains, and are now 
covered into December. A few will 
require flour before that time, how- 
ever. 

Directions are coming in very good. 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











Some mills had found them on the 
slow side before the bookings of last 
week. Family flour directions are also 
good, although there has been no 
major booking in that category. Job- 
bers and wholesalers covered their 
needs earlier and find no reason to 
come into the market now. 

Export business continued on the 
slow side. The same situation pre- 
vailed for clears on the domestic 
scene. Supplies were more freely of- 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Better Crop Outlook, Heavy Receipts 
Push Durum, Semolina Prices Lower 


OOD weather over the harvest 

area, improved crop prospects 
and heavy receipts of Commodity 
Credit Corp. durum weakened the 
price structure in the seven-day peri- 
od ending Aug. 11. 

Although the durum harvest is still 
to come, better weather in July and 
early August improved the crop out- 
look sufficiently to give new promise 
of increased production. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture production 
report of Aug. 1 has boosted esti- 
mates for the durum outturn to 18.7 
million bushels, compared with the 
estimate of 14.8 million bushels fore- 
cast July 1. Even at the higher figure, 
however, the crop will still be short 
of earlier years. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis last 
week totaled 440 cars, mostly for 
CCC account and resale, exerting 
downward pressure on prices, as the 
government apparently moved durum 
out of country points to make way 
for the new crop. 

Semolina sales were slow for the 


week. Prices held steady through 
Aug. 8 and then dropped 5¢ at the 
end Aug. 11. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 107% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 96% the 
previous week and also for the com- 
parable week of last year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Aug. 8 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better ..... $2.32@2.34 
Choice No. 2 amber or better ..... 2.31@2.33 
Choice No. 3 amber or better ..... 2.29@2.32 
Medium No. | durum or better .... 2.28@2.3! 
Medium No. 2 durum or better .... 2.27@2.30 
Medium No. 3 durum or better .... 2.25@2.28 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 


five-day week: 
5-day wk. Whly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Aug. 3-10 .... . 157,500 209 88! 133 
Previous week .... 157,500 "169,316 108 
VORP BOD cccccese 156,500 158,868 102 
Crop year 

production 

July |-Aug. 3, 1958 860,774 
July l-Aug. 4, 1957 786,886 





*Revised 
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Millfeed Demand 
Limited, Prices 
Show Softness 


ILLFEED prices softened across 

the country in the seven-day 
period ending Aug. 11, although there 
were indications at the close that the 
bottom may have been reached, at 
least for the present. Declines for the 
week ranged from 75¢ for sacked 
bran in the Southwest to $5.50 off for 
standard midds. at Minneapolis 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
47,533 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 47,421 tons 
in the previous week and 49,911 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Lush pastures, the 
prospect of a pick up in running time 
due to flour sales, and slow inquiry 
all tended to weaken millfeeds in this 
area the past week. Bran dropped 
$3.50 from the previous week. Mid- 
dlings, under higher sustained price 
pressure the longest, made the steep- 
est drop, $5.50 for sacked offerings. 

Mill positions were mixed, with 
some of the larger concerns still rea- 
sonably comfortable and others ap- 
parently fearful of becoming over- 
loaded, the latter accounting for the 
major share of weakness 

Quotations Aug. 9: Bran $30@30.50, 
standard midds. $31 @ 31.50, flour 
midds. $44, red dog $44@54 

Kansas City: After a long and se- 
vere price slide, millfeed markets 
turned upward late last week. Prices 
continued strong early this week, but 
demand was rather limited. Bulk mid- 
dlings have been in fair demand from 
mixers, but there has been no insist- 
ence to demand such as prevailed 
during early in July. Mixers’ business 
was off somewhat in the past fort- 
night. Movement of sacked feeds con- 
tinues fairly active, with good mill 
door demand. Mill operations are 
holding up well. Quotations Aug. 11, 
car lots, Kansas City: Bran $28.75@ 
29.50, shorts $32.75@33.50, sacked 
bran $25.25 @ 26, middlings $27.25 @ 
28, shorts $30@30.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was im- 
proved last week, with offerings ade- 
quate. Bran declined $1.25 and shorts 
$3. Quotations Aug. 8, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $28.75 @ 29.25, shorts 
$32.75 @33.25. 

Salina: Demand was slow, with 
bran $2.50 and shorts $5.50 ton lower. 
Supplies were abundant. Quotations 
Aug. 7, basis Kansas City: Bran $28 
@28.50, gray shorts $32@32.50. 

Hutchinson: After fresh declines 
and lessened demand in the fore part 
of the week, millfeed bottomed and 
erased a fraction of the losses in the 
face of revived interest. Slightly re- 
duced output also helped to rally the 
sagging market. Sales were to truck- 
ers at the mill docks. Quotations Aug. 
8, ($1.25@3.25 below a week ago) 
basis Kansas City: Bran $28.50@4 
29.25, gray shorts $32.50@33. 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed demand was 
very active, with offerings scarce for 
immediate shipment. Quotations Aug. 
8, burlaps: Bran $37.50@38, gray 
shorts $41.50@42; bulk middlings 
$36.50@37.50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; unchanged on bran and 
$2 to $2.50 lower on gray shorts, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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Wheat Futures Turn Softer as 
Buying Activity Subsides 


_ FUTURES in the ma- 
jor markets were irregular 
during the seven-day period ending 
Aug. 11 due to a complex set of 
rapidly shifting factors across the 
country involving both the spring and 
winter wheat harvests and the flour 
markets. Prices were strong early in 
the period, due to active buying of 
wheat to replace flour sales, but 
softened at the end as hedging end- 
ed, leaving a partial vacuum of in- 
activity. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Aug. 11 were: Chicago—September 
$1.845,@%, December $1.90%@¥%, 
March $1.95% @%, May $1.94% @%, 
July $1.8744; Kansas City—Septem- 
ber $1.8453@%, December $1.89%%, 
March $1.93%, May $1.89%4, July 
$1.79; Minneapolis September 
$2.0615, December $2.09%2, May 
$2.11%. 

Weakness inherent in both the U.S 
Department of Agriculture and Gal- 
vin reports of increased 1958 wheat 
outturn were offset early last week 
by heavy buying of supplies in all 
the major markets to hedge flour 
sales. With the drying up of almost 
all buying activity Aug. 7 and 8, 
however, prices reverted to weakness 
once again, coming under more direct 
influence of the bearish crop fore- 
casts. At the close Aug. 11 futures 
it Chicago were off a cent, Kansas 
City was steady, and Minneapolis, 
the softest, was off almost 1%¢ 

The Galvin report of estimated pro- 
duction on Aug. 1 raised the total 
wheat outturn to 1.45 million bush- 
els, almost 137 million bushels above 
July 1, carrying considerable bearish 
pressure. As part of the _ report, 
spring wheat estimates were increas- 
ed 52 million bushels and the rise 
credited to marked improvement of 
the crop in July. The winter wheat 
estimate was raised almost 85 million 
bushels, due to better yields than ex- 
pected earlier. The Aug. 1 USDA re- 
port which followed Aug. 11 added 
more downward pressure to prices. 

There was some sustaining force 
from moderate export buying and the 
prospect of more to come. Poland 
bought two cargoes of red winters, 
with the possibility of more buying 
ahead. India bought 3 million bushels 
of hard wheat and there were reports 
of Brazil ready to lift wheat when 
authorizations are completed. The 
fact that France revised its wheat 
crop forecast downward by 15%, at 
the same time withdrawing offers 
to export supplies, added strength to 
U.S. export prospects 





Receipts Increase 

teceipts at Minneapolis in the 
week ending Aug. 8 totaled 2,306 cars, 
nearly 50% above the previous week, 
with 788 of the total assigned to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. The price 
structure was scaled down to coin- 
cide with the new crop basis. Some 
aggressive mill buying late in the 
week helped stabilize the sagging 
market and prevented further de- 
clines 

Mill hedging helped to recover 
losses sustained earlier in the period. 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.55%, com- 
pared with 13.72% for the compar- 
able week last year. 

At the close Aug. 8, No. 1 dark 
northern spring, or No. 1 northern 
spring, closed at 4¢ under to 4¢ over 
the Minneapolis September future of 


$2.075s; 12% protein closed at the 
basic future to 7¢ over, 13% protein 
closed 4@11¢ over, 14% closed 7@ 
14¢ over, 15% closed 10@15¢ over, 
16% was 18@23¢ over and 17% 
protein wheat closed 23@28¢ over 
September. 

Durum values softened during the 
week. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 8 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 

12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 
17% Protein 


$2.03% @2.11% 
2.07% @2.14% 
2.11% @2.18% 
2.14% @2.21% 
2.17% @2.22% 
2.25% @2.30% 
2.30% @2.35% 


Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 
4% higher. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scaie 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib.; 
one cent discount each ‘7 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Cash Market Unchanged 

The cash wheat market at Kansas 
City did not change last week. Due to 
poorer quality and higher moisture, 
wheat showed continued weakness. 
Ordinary dropped to a point 4¢ below 
the option. Milling qualities and high- 
er protein remained unchanged. 
There was no scramble for wheat by 
millers following the heavy flour sales 
made last week, and the implications 
are that mills have enough wheat to 
take care of their requirements for 
the next few months, with little space 
open to go beyond that. Scarcity of 
storage space is a factor in weakness 
of common quality wheat, particu- 
larly if it runs bigh in moisture. De- 
mand was rated poor for such grain 
Hence, the widening discounts under 
the option, which did little to attract 
new buying. 

The volume of wheat moving into 
Kansas City continues rather large, 
despite the nearly full houses. One 
reason is that additional storage still 
is under construction here and, of 
course, there is a mill grind and some 
shipping business every day. Arrivals 
were over 700 cars on Aug. 11, ex- 
ceeding a year ago. Weekly receipts 
totaled 1,892 cars this year, compared 
with 1,391 a year ago. Most observers 
expect a long period of fairly liber- 
al arrivals at Kansas City. 

Net loss in cash premiums ranged 
from 14% to 3¢ on common wheat of 
12.50% and lower protein. Ordinary 
was quoted Aug. 11 at 4% to 3%¢ 
under September, with 11.50% . pro- 
tein at 4¢ under to 3¢ over and 12% 
protein at 3¢ under to 15¢ over and 
12.50% at the basis to 19¢ over. All 
of these showed weakness at the low- 
er end of the range. On higher pro- 
teins there was no change, with 13% 
5 to 23¢ over, 13.50% 7 to 27¢ over 
and 14% 9 to 29¢ over. September 
closed at $1.843%, which was 4%¢ be- 
low a week earlier. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 8 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard wees $1.79% @2.22% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard eevee 1.78% @2.22% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.76% @2.20% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.74% @2.18% 
No. | Red Seana ad 1.81% @1.85% 
No. 2 Red 1.80% @1.85% 
No. 3 Red 1.784 @1.84% 
No. 4 Red 1.764 @1.82"/a 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter wheat was selling Aug. 11 at 
$2.17@2.19 rail basis delivered Texas 
common points. A premium of 3 to 4¢ 
was being offered for 13% protein 
and 6 to 8¢ for 14%. The demand was 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of alli 
mills in the U.S. expressed percentages 



































Aug. 3-10 *Previous Aug. 4 Aug. 6-13, Aug. 7-14 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 
Northwest 657,494 "665,782 693,730 679,067 621,182 
Southwes? 323,275 *1,319,78! 1,211,234 231,223 1,186,521 
Buffalo $538,234 495.016 513,55 521,902 56,000 
Central and Southeast 595.514 *554,069 555,924 522,792 546,322 
North Pacif Coast 271,539 *261 340 316,702 289,153 301,262 
Tota 3,386 056 *3,295,988 3,29 + 3,244,137 2,7 287 
Percentage of tot U.S. output 73.9 73.9 75 1S 75 
Estimate U.S. productio 4,581,943 4,460,065 
Accumulated total this month 5 473.956 892.013 
*Re E mated 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week —July | to—— 
Aug. 3-10, Previous Aug. 4 Aug. 6-13, Aug. 7-14 Aug. | 
958 week 1957 1956 1955 1957 
Northwest 95 96 104 98 90 3,930,14 
Southwe 09 0 92 93 9 6 901.028 
Buffalo 09 00 08 114 3,116,092 
Centr Southeast 96 89 98 92 96 2,961.9 
North Pacific Coast 80 77 90 82 85 765,033 
Tot 02 99 97 96 80 8,798,036 8,674,205 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour 2 5-day week Flou " 
apacity output tivity p utput tivit 
Aug. 3 231,000 206,106 89 Aug. 3-10 26,5 
Previou 231,000 *218,503 95 Pre us week 214,25 43,993 3 
Year 237,000 216,880 92 Ye g 28 45,256 8 
Two ye 237,000 223,726 94 Two yea 9g 279.8 é 76 93 
Five-y erag 97 Five-ve sverene 93 
Ten-ye a 9 Ten-ye erage 9 
*Re 
Prir terior mills in Minnesota, includ Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
ng Du St. Paul, North Dakota, Monta City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
and . 5-day week Flour Cc 
5 Flour 3 spacity output tivity 
manana 0 993,200 1,096,760 
Aug 451,388 98 Prev , 9749 1.075.788 1h 
Prev 447,279 9 Ye 2g 032.5 965,978 94 
Year 476,850 Tw e 21.3 970 647 94 
Two ve 405 726 89 Five-ye erage 97 
Five-ye ge Ten-ye erage 9% 
Ten-ye ~ ed 
Re 
PACIFIC COAST BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour . 3¢ 
Prin r the North Pacific Coast Dp ty tout tivity 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Aua. 3 493 500 49 6 9 
Washington Mills Pre week 3 495 . 00 
Ye -_ 75 3 8 
5-day week Flour T =, 7c ° 4 
sutp tivit wo yea 3 2 2 = 
apacity output y Five-vee - 2 98 
Aug. 3 56,348 78 Ten-ye e a 98 
Previous week 57,703 78 
Year ag 88,437 68 
Two ye 76,366 82 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Five-ye ge 82 Mills in nois. Ohio, Michigan. Wisconsia 
Ten-yea Tr 84 diana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
*Revised Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missourt 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 5-day week Flour % ac 
Aug. 3 38.500 115.195 83 apacity output tivity 
Previous » 38,500 *103,637 75 Aug 3-10 621,25 595.514 96 
Year ag 38,750 28,265 92 Previous week 621,250 *SS4 069 ao 
Two ye ; 33,200 2,787 - Y 2g 5 5 924 98 
Five-yea z€ 84 Two ye 9 57 $22,792 92 
Ten-yea } 83 Five-ye ge 86 
*Revise Ten-year verage 83 
slow f ary wheat but fair for but grain crops west of the moun- 
14% |} r higher tains were severely damaged by ex- 
Z . reme! va ) > ea iT) ] 
Cash wheat prices were mixed in tremely hot weather ly in July 
the P Northwest last week Both production and quality are 
. th _ et of } 
White was up 1¢, but Montana sharply dow! with f the 
wheat ht in weight 


red c ied to slide, reflecting a 


new cl sis. Export bookings were ne THE s - 
fair. J n bought 6,675 tons of 
western white for September ship- TURKEY'S WHEAT PROSPECTS 
ment cargo of 11.5% pro WASHINGTON — Turkey's wheat 
tein ha i winter for shipment un- harvest this year will be slightly less 
der PL 480. Pakistan bought 4,500 than the large 1957 crop, ace »rding 
tons of ste white for August to preliminary forecasts of U.S. agri- 
Export isy with old bookings cultural technicians. Earlier prospects 
are als tive in the wheat markets for a bumper crop have been reduced 
pickin: supplies. Growers are still by hot, dry mid-May weather in the 
inclin« hold off on heavy mar- Central Plateau and rust in the 
ketings ferring instead to place Thrace area. A crop of about 235 mil- 
their wv under government loan lion bushels is now expected, ‘com- 
The w r is ideal for harvesting pared with some 250 million last year. 
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Convalescing. Now convalescing at home following surgery is 
Henry L. Sumpter, vice president and general manager for the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita 


Director. At the regular meeting of the board of directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, James J. Coughlin was elected a director of the 
exchange to fill the unexpired term of the late Francis J. Coughlin. The term 
runs until the annual meeting in January, 1959, or until a successor is elected 


by the membership and qualified. 


Caller. Donald Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, called at the Chi- 
cago offices of the Millers National Federation last week. 


’ e . - 
Grain Post. Charies G. Miller has been named superintendent of the 
Alabama State Docks public grain elevator, Mobile. He has had 20 years 
experience in the grain business in Texas and Alabama. 


Eleeted. Two new members have been elected to the St. Joseph Grain 
Exchange. L. B. Pierson, general agent of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road, has been elected as an associate member. He succeeds Ralph C. Jamie- 
son, formerly the line’s general agent here, who has retired. P. E. Beasing 
has been elected a member as a representative of the Englehart Corp., Falls 
City, Neb. He replaces E. J. Engelhart, who died recently. Mr. Beasing is presi- 


dent of the Nebraska firm 


Honored. Waiter C. Hanawalt, Columbus, Ohio, has been honored as 
“Quaker of the Year’ by the Quaker Oats Co. The company’s highest such 
honor, the award is based on cooperation and contributions to the company’s 
welfare. Mr. Hanawalt joined the company in 1923, and is now jobbing sales- 
man in the Columbus area 


Inspector. Dale Stanton has been named as chief inspector of the 
Missouri department of agriculture grain warehouse and inspection division 
at St. Joseph. Mr. Stanton succeeds Gerald Walter, former chief inspector, 
who has been transferred to Kansas City. Mr. Stanton has been on the divi- 


sion's staff for three years. 


Importers” Officials. a: the annual general meeting 
of Britain’s National Association of Flour Importers held in Glasgow recently, 
Robert Neill, Robert Neill, Ltd., Glasgow, was elected president, with George 
E. L. Baker, Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd., London, as vice president. 
Secretary of the group is H. V. Barham of London. 


Honored on Retirement. The Stockton (Cal.) Grain Ex- 
change recently sponsored a dinner in honor of Carl Waalen, who recently 
retired as supervisor of the grain division of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service for northern California and Nevada. Mr. Waalen served more than 
40 years with the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the last 17 years of his 
tenure being with the marketing service. 





—CANADA— 
SUMMARY OF MILL PRODUCTION AND WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


The following table summarizes the production of wheat flour, oatmeal, rolled oats and 
millfeeds for eleven months of the crop year 1957-58, including percentage of operation and 
wheat flour exports, with comparative figures for (956-57: 

Mill Wheat 























——Wheat Flour Oatmeal Rolled Oats feeds Fiour* 

% of Quantity ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 Exports 

Month Operation ‘000 cwt pounds pounds tons ‘000 cwt 
August, 1957 65.0 3,152 386 7,204 53 1,077 
September 78.5 3,373 1,738 9,846 58 1,191 
Dctober 79.0 3,688 689 9,508 62 1,512 
November 80.9 3,638 2,419 6,486 6! 1,248 
December 69.7 3,127 2,658 4,386 52 1,705 
January 953 73.6 3,465 965 6,126 58 1,525 
February 71.4 3,098 1,057 5,579 52 1,001 
March 72.8 3,415 1,512 6,357 58 1,668 
Ap 81.0 3,654 1,298 4,799 62 1,334 
May 83.9 3,781 1,868 3,88! 64 2,117 
June 74.2 3,351 941 4,685 56 1,701 
Totals 37,742 15,529 68,857 637 16,078 
Totals Last Year 34,602 6,922 80,830 590 13,503 


“Data for the current crop year are unadjusted Customs figures as published in the ‘Trade 
>f Canada’. The figures for the comparable period last year have been adjusted to remove the 
effect of time lag in reporting returns. 


TORONTO—The rising trend of 
flour production in Canada, evident 
throughout the 1957-58 crop year, 
which ends July 31, continued dur- 
ing June. Production of flour during 
the August-June period amounted 
to 37,742,000 cwt. exceeding by 9°% 
the comparable 195€-57 total of 
34,602,000 cwt. The increase in 
terms of hundredweights was 
3,140,000. Exports for the August- 
June period totaled 16,078,000 cwt. 
compared with total shipments of 
13,503,000 cwt. for the same period 
in 1956-57. 


The export increase was 2,575,000 
cwt. and the increased productive to- 
tal including an additional 565,000 
ewt., reflecting Canada’s growing pop- 
ulation with a consequential greater 
demand for flour. 

The output of flour in Canada dur- 
ing June, 1958, amounted to 3,351,000 
cewt., representing a decrease of 11% 
from the previous month's output of 
3,781,000 cwt., and 4% below the ten- 
year (1948-57) average production 
for the month of June of 3,499,000 
cwt., but showing an increase of 21% 
over the June 1957 output of 2,765,- 
000 ewt. Ontario winter wheat flour 
included in the quantity for the 
month under review amounted to 
232,000 cwt. as against 174,000 cwt. 
in June, 1957. 

Mill operations during June, 1958, 
averaged 74.2% of capacity when 
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computed on a 25-day working period 
in the month and a daily capacity of 
181,000 cwt. Mills reporting for May 
operated at 83.9% of their combined 
rated capacity for the 25 days. 

Wheat milled for flour in June 
amounted to 7,575,000 bu. compared 
with 6,266,000 bu. for the same month 
last year. Ontario winter wheat in- 
cluded in the current month’s milled 
wheat amounted to 557,000 bu. com- 
pared with 403,000 bu. of this type 
for June, 1957. Total wheat milled for 
flour for the August-June period of 
the 1957-1958 crop year amounted to 
85,304,000 bu. compared with 78,317,- 
000 bu. for the same period in 1956- 
1957. 

Stocks of wheat for flour in mill 
bins at the end of June amounted to 
2,551,000 bu. 

According to preliminary Customs 
returns, wheat flour exports for the 
month of June, 1958 amounted to 
1,7%1,000 cwt. 

Millfeed 

Millfeed production for June, 1958, 
amounted to 56,000 tons compared 
with 48,000 tons for the same month 
last year. The breakdown was as fol- 
lows: Bran 24,000 (22,000) tons, 
shorts 25,000 (20,000) tons and mid- 
dlings 7,000 (7,000) tons. Total mill- 
feed production during the August- 
June period of the 1957-1958 crop year 
amounted to 637,000 tons, compared 
with 590,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1956-1957 
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Fleischmann Ad Campaign Pointed at 


Raising Bakery Department Profits 


Because of the 
of both 


ers to 


favorable reaction 
wholesale and groc- 
last year’s ad campaign for 
better bal:ery merchandising in groc- 
ery the Fle'schmann division 
of Standard Brands, Inc., is sponsor- 
ing an expanded and intens‘fied cam- 
paign. It will consist of six new ad- 
vertisements in three leading grocery 
magazines showing how bakery de- 
partments can earn 70% more profit 
per square foot than the store aver- 
age. 

The campaign's opening ad, which 


bakers 


stores, 





PLAN—Pictured is 


ADVERTISING 


the layout of one of the Key ads 
which the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., is planning 


to run in three leading trade publi- 
cations to reach bakery departments. 
The ads will be slanted toward help- 
ing achieve just what the punch line 
States: “70% more profit per square 
foot.” 

is appear'‘ng in the July issues of 
Progressive Grocer, Chain Store Age 
and Supermarket Merchandising, re- 
fers to two independent surveys, one 


establishing the 70% greater profit 
potential, the other illustrating the 
fact that 75% of all baked foods are 


rurchased on impulse 
The ad then points out that, since 
the impulse factor is so vital in keep- 


ing bakery sales high, it is good busi- 


ness to examine the five elements in 
a bakery department that influence 
store decisions: Freshness and neat- 
variety, display arrangement, 
related sales, and good management 
Each of these five basic elements 
listed in the opening ad will be treat- 
ed separately and fully explained in 
the five follow-up ads, which will ap- 
pear in the August, September, Oc- 
tober, November and December is- 
sues of these publications. 


ness, 


In announcing its sponsorship of 
the new five-point program the 
Fleischmann division pointed out that 
the basic purpose of the campaign is 
to help bakers increase sales by help- 


ing the grocer to stimu’aie impulse 
buying. Bakers who wish to show the 
six advertisements to grocer custo- 


mers can obtain sets of reprints from 
their Fle schmann representatives. 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF F LIre 


Motor Carriers Reduce 


Grain Haulage Rates 
In Colorado 


DENVER, The 
Motor has reduced its 
rates for hauling grain on the eastern 
p'ains an average of 38%. The rate 
reductions range from 11% to 59%, 
depending on the weight of the load, 
according to Ben Bezoff, managing 
director of the organization. 

The voluntary weight reductions 
went into effect to meet the demands 
of Colorado’s bumper wheat harvest. 
The trucking group had hoped to 
make the permanent but the 
Colorado Public Utilities Commission 
put a Feb. 28, 1959, deadline on the 


COLO 
Carriers Assn 


Colorado 


rates 


prices. John R. Thompson, PUC com- 
missioner, said the deadline was 
placed because it appeared that “at 


certain distances the prices charged 
would not pay for the costs.” 

Mr. Thompson said the state group 
wanted to avoid having one farmer 
pay for the hauling of another. Char- 
les D. McIntosh, general freight 
agent for the Burlington Railroad, 
said it is “possible the railroads will 
take a long look at their rates” and 
consider changes 
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BREAD IS BASIC—Two full-page, four-color consumer advertisements fea- 
turing bread as a basic recipe ingredient are included in the current consumer 
advertising schedule of the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. The unique 
“skillet 
tie-into the baking industry’s own season promotions, have already attracted 


considerable 


, 


sandwich” and “nest egz’ 


consumer interest. 


The two 


ads, created by Wesson home economists to 


ads have a combined space cost 


of more than $500,000, and will appear in such leading magazines as Life and 
McCall's, in Sunday supplements, and leading metropolitan market news- 


papers. 





Waxed Paper Council 
Has Merchandising 


Aids 


for Bakers 


The Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Coun In is offering bakers a 
broad assortment of radio, newspaper 
and nted merchandising material 
from which to choose in planning 
sales npaigns and special product 
prom ns 

An the assortment is a sample 
albun 5-min. recorded radio pro- 
grams sung by Eddy Howard, pro- 
moting bread in waxed paper. The 
coun s also offering information 
on sp mmercials, newspaper mats, 
full « window streamers, and die- 
cut point-of-purchase displays 

Also available are pamphlets for 


consume! 


distribution explaining vi- 


} 


tamin enrichment. The council em- 
phasizes that its advertising and mer- 
chandising programs all have a view- 


point localized for the individual bak- 
er. These, the council explains, are 
based n iong experience in bakery 
merchandising, making them practi- 
cal and valuable 

Essentially, the materials offered 
are designed to help sell the basic 
benefits of bread, the importance of 
enrichment, freshness and other fac- 
tors vital to health. Bakers are urged 
to choose the merchandising mate- 
rials best suited to their particular 
requirements. Contact with the coun- 


either directly with 
own waxed paper Sales- 
man, or by writing directly to the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Council, 
Inc., 38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3 


Ill. 


cil can be made 


the 


baker's 





POLAR BEAR F 











LOUR IS KING 


POLAR BEAR 


day. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


Many of our customers have been baking 
POLAR BEAR flour for 20 years or more. 


a difficult flour for 


which to find a substitute as uniform, as 
dependable, as full of good baking day after 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
nying information is from the US. 
Department of Labor Wage and 
Hour Public Cortracts Divis- 
jons. It is general information about 
application of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to the grain industry, and 
is not to be considered in the same 
light as official statements of posi- 
Such official statements are 
contained in interpretative bulletins 
and other such releases formally 
adopted by the divisions mentioned 
published in the Federal Reg- 





pa 


and 





tion 


na 
and 


ister 


COVERAGE OF THE FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 
9 r Standards Act 











i, unt 
i n rece 
maintair 
A l t 
nterstate 
eir t 
9. +} th 4 
; nd t 1€ 


A. N 





~ \ 
A. ‘ nd Hour i Public Cor 
t I U.S. Department 
Regional office 
Bostor New York Cham 
I N ! ‘ Birminghan Ala 
‘ g Kar s Cit Dalla 
S | I s There is t least 
€ almost « ry sta which 
i at any me 


Note: Detailed information is contained in 


regulations, Part 776, General Coverage 
DEFINITIONS 
What perations re neluded as 














t r sale ) 
t f the grain while 
re? ng it from the stor 
nd rrir tr er t to 
i r r vances 
eratior ncluded as 
' neg rrair 
A. These operations include: Loading the 
n tru ind wagor n producers 
tration point transport 
the establishment receiving and 
I he € shment; weighing 
therwise determining on what 
Ice be paid sembling 
ne , it in the estab 
) r ne place to r 
t hmer moving it to 
| r ther means of 
nd nsy ting the grain 
1 hment 
9. What oper ncluded in “pre 
r (gr nm) ir t raw or natural state 
A I I nelude Cleaning 
I imigating nd mixing 
tl racking, grinding 
t “ iin, manufacture 
" facture f straw 
9° VI ns e included as “dry- 
A I p ti include those per 
i for the purpose of removing or low- 
! tur ontent of the grain by 
method vy exposure to heat from 


> 


processing of grain? 
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ow the Federal Wage-Hour Law 
Applies to the Grain Industry 





A. First 
change in the 


the 


processing means first 
form of the grain and in 
hulling cracking or grinding of 
as well as the milling of flour 
include further 
as corn into 
making of 


cludes 
whole 
It does “not 
grain such 

puffed rik 
beverages 


EXEMPTIONS IN THE GRAIN 
INDUSTRY 
exemptions from the 


requirements of 
t 


grains 
processing of 
cornflakes, rice 
malt or alcoholic 





9. What 
wage or overt 
may be applicable 


minimum 
the Act 
employed in 


me 


o workers 


the grain industry 

A. Both minimum wage and overtime 
exemptions may be applicable to: (1) Em 
ployees employed in the area of production 








who are engaged in handling, drying, pre 
paring in its raw or natural state, or stor 
re for market (2) bona fide execu 
ministrative ind professional em 
ployees nd persons employed as outside 
salesmen or in a local retailing capacity 
nd (3) employees employed by retail or 
service establishments which m 





*t certain 
re ulrements 











} are ilso three exemptions from 
ertime only which apply to employees in 
his ndustry (1) Two branches of the 
£ ring industry have seasonal indus 
tr xtions from overtime pay only dur 
r the year; (2) an overtime ex 
é a part of the year may apply 
t of an employer engaged in 
rs processing grain within the area f 
" duction during seasonal operations; and 
(3) a year-round overtime exemption may 
ipply to certain employees who operate 
notor vehicles 


employer make application 


Oo. Must an 





in exemption from the minimum wage 
overtime requirements of the Act for his 
t yyees engaged in the grain industry? 


No. If the work of the 


an exemption 


employees 
the exemp 





on applies automatically 
9. May an employee be exempt who does 
both exempt and non-exempt work in the 


ne work week? 


A. Not unless the particular exemption 


permits a given tolerance. However if an 
employee Ss engaged n work which 3 
within one exemption during a part of the 
week, and for a part of the same week in 
work under another exemption, or not with 
in the coverage of the Act, he may be ex 
empt for that week. If the exemptions dif 
fer in scope, the more limited exemption 
would apply 

9. May duties of certain employees with 
in an establishment be segregated so that 
exemptions may be applicable to them in 
particular work week? 


Yes. Failure or inability of the en 
ployer, however, to segregate the time spent 
t the employees in exempt activities will 
lef exemption 


deteat an 
AREA OF PRODUCTION MINIMUM 
WAGE AND OVERTIME 
EXEMPTION 


- Do any exemptions depend on em 


ployment within the “area of production 

. Yes, there are two such exemptions 
One of these may apply to employees of an 
employer who is engaged in first processing 
grain within the area of production during 


seasonal operations. Such employees may be 
exempt from payment of overtime for not 
more than 14 weeks in a calendar year. This 
exemption is explained below under ‘“14- 
Week Overtime Exemption.” 

The such exemption may apply to 
individuals employed within the area of 
production in specified operations performed 





second 


“for market These employees may be ex- 
empt from both the minimum wage and 
overtime requirements the year round. This 


immediately below 
may be in 


exemption is 
What 


explained 
specified operations 


cluded under the latter area of production 
exemption for grain? 

A. This exemption covers the operations 
of handling, drying, preparing in its raw or 
natural state, or storing grain for market 





into 





Processing of 
emption 

+ Under what circumstances is an es 
tablishment within the area of production? 


this ex 


under 


grain is “not 


A. It is within the area of production if 
it is located in the open country or a rural 
community and receives not less than 95 
of its grain from normal rural sources of 


supply within 50 
lishment 
9. When is an 


airline miles of the estab 


establishment located in 


the “open country or rural community 

A. An establishment is in the open coun 
try or rural community if it is located in 
a community which has a population of less 
than 2,500 and if the establishment is at 
least one airline mile from a town of 2,500 
up to 50,000; or three airline miles from a 
city of 50,000 to 500,000; or five airline miles 
from a ty of 500,000 or greater. Popula 
tion data are based on the last decennial 
census 

- What is a normal rural source of 
supply for grain? 

A. A normal rural source of supply for 
grain may be either: (1)A farm within 50 
miles of the employer's establishment; (2) 


other establishment 
the grain customarily moves 


assembler or 
which 


i farm 
through 


which is within 50 miles of the employer's 
establishment and is located in the open 
ountry vy in a rural community or (3) 
i farm assembler or other establishment 





not located in the open country or a rural 
community f it is within 50 miles of the 
employer's establishment and if the 





xiuced on farms within 50 miles 


the employer's establishment 


was pr 






@. What period of time is used to de 
termine whether 5 of the grain is re 
ed from norr rural sources of sur 





A. The period used is the last preceding 


1lendar month in which the exempt opera 
ons were carried on for two weeks or 
The establishment's area of pro 

on status may thus be different eacl 














t The preceding calendar month of 
ion may be the last month of the 
previous season 
@. In the case of a new establishment 
what period of time does an employer ‘ 
t determine whether 95 of the comn 
ty has been received from normal rural 
urces of supply 
1 an establishment has been in 
for 1 calendar month, the re 
uring the period of operation will 
whether 95% of the commodity 
is been received from normal rura 
eurces of supply 
©. How are the airline mile limits ap 
slied to the distances between an establish 
ent nd a producing farm or farm assem 


ween an establishment and a 


ces are determined by measur- 





ng from the nearest point of the premises 
the establishment to the nearest point 
the producing farm, of a farm assem 
er, or f a boundary of a town or city 


meant by 
market’ 


operations being 
under an area of 


9. What is 
performed for 
production exemption‘ 

A. The employer 


must dispose of the 








rain in the form in which the exempt 
peration lea s it 
Is the for market" requirement de 


feated if the grain handled, dried 
or stored is intended for processing by 
same employer 
A. Yes 
9. Is 


prepared 
the 


the “for market’’ requiremetn de- 


feated for employees of line elevators op- 
erated by dealers with multiple grain stor- 
ng establishments? 

A. Not if the grain is being stored for 
market 

9. Is the “for market’ requirement de- 


feated if grain is handled, dried, 
or stored under a government loan‘ 
A. No. 
9. Would the “for 


prepared 


market” requirement 
be defeated if the grain is stored by an 
establishment in the area of production 
ifter it has cleaned by another 
lishment ? 


A. No 


been estab 


More than one exempt operation 





C. 
not need to keep... ? 





Do You Know.....? 


Which of your employees are covered by the Wage- 
Hour Law, and those who are not... ? 


To whom you are required to pay overtime... ? 


Records you are required to keep, records you may 




















may be performed under tt 
eithe by the same o r t 
nt i ng as they ire pe 
grain ! t raw <« I 
performed for market wit! 
productior 
Is this exemptior pI 
employees of grain els or or 
No. Only those mployees 
gaged in handling, drying, pre 
raw or natural tate sto 
market are ine d n h 
exempti 
th ur of prod 
for an erwise exe 
ll grain ele ” 
vwertorms 4 I ! 
ntenance t rd 
e exemption PI 
employee spends a ver , 
time in wW t ucl keepir 
cerning th eceipt and 
maintenance ir mit r 
tor war st 
M extra en € 
t t warehou " 
h est sea mies 
exemy " 
Yes. There n 
regular emy 
within an exemptior 
Are ich ir er \“ 
product OXe ptior 
heir emy] er’s 
within the are p i r 
A. Yes f the I 
the grair mn rke 
- Does tl i 
tior pI t n ¢ 
exem i non-ex I 
wor \N 
A. WN Th exe 
iny emy et I \ 
he doe non-exemy] 
Note: Detailed information is contained 


regulations 











Production 


OVEI 




















Part 53 

















6, Definition 











of 


warel 
ng 
nm exe 
pt en 
t war 
“ 
Pp 
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} 
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Area 


RkTIME EXEMPTIONS 


9. What ‘ 
which be Apt 
gaged it proce 
A. 1 P 
wl pI 
li-wee rt x 
il 
pro ! n 
emy n neé { 
alend ea t t ! 
erations 
\ ‘ yn nd x 
pplic I 
1 se mal nat t Dey 
Li ! ict n in t < 
mer t emy e¢ ‘ t 
14 weel I end é eX 
hours worke ‘ 1 1 
en dé ned that two br 
rair tor nd 
These w be ssed 1 
Seasonal Industry O Exemp 
The ! | ertime x " I 
on a round | ) r \ 
employed as mofor-vehicle ‘ é 
helper uders or mechar n this ind 
try 
@. Must an employer select 
the weeks which he wishe to } ‘ x 
from overtime payment under he 
these 14-week exemptions? 
No. But he must de de at the end 
each work week wl her he \ he 
one of these overtime exemptior 
week, to the extent that S ppl 
prescribed notice must be I ted ! 
time and place of payment informir 
employees which exemption is beir 
the payroll records must also indicate r 
which exemption the plant p 
that week 
. Do the weel have to run ! 
tively in either of the 14-wee vert ‘ 
emptions 
No The employer may elec eitl 
or both the overtime ex¢ ption é 
week, or elect to take no exemptior t 
particular week 
e If n e1 te two o 
establishment exempt I 
tions, may he use either of the overt é 
emptions in each establishment indeper 
ently 
. Yes. These exemptions are a t 
to the employer on an & hment ba 
without regard to operations t notl 
location Further if an employee hor 
transfer from one location where he h 
worked under an overtime exemptior 
another plant of the ame or a differer 
employer the overtime exemption wou 
apply to him in the same manner 
other employees working at the second 
cation 


14-WEEK OVERTIME 


st 
first 


n 


employer 


proce 


operations in 


9. Mu 
gaged in 
sonal 
14-week 

> Yes 


overtime 


Also 


the 


*SSing 


weeks 


first 


actually 


grain 
when 


exemption” 


process 


du 
he 


ng 


be 
ring 


uses 


of 
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cXEMPTION 
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be pre rdu ha een found to be easonal in nature — “Fr, 
(se t \ I 1 n Mir 9. What employes re included under ment . 
W I I n he season indu exemptior for 14 fart ry 
- ! I veel n the air tora ndustry the 
“A. rt mptior I ” in est A. 
A } ne adit ‘ ! ntitenance estal 
i } : rehou n and transporta - ‘ 
1 ed n ! yperatior ! . t 
bear . ! pe neiden o um 
°. \ : i 9. M mploy I u cr 
| A. xer I may ap] ) 1 r 4 ve u 
| ote . pee _ , Q. Ar imar nainten r pair on New York Louisville 
; ; rege . “ ce ng ; I r and ' im th xempt : A. ) , Chicago Memphis 
: te ie fe | = ps a heeen ‘deanteen ae oa St. Louis Enid 
| “are aoe Howe ynstructior m of a Seaak toe Kansas City Galveston 
: Suni 3 t w or grair t i eins . Omahe Houston 
| he emy - : m of 1 achir 1 ; Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
| tablish Exer ety est , Buffalo Portland 
| vould ' 9. M rf fice ng several than § Toledo San Francisco 
. nt grain ge « blist t their ¢ Columbus Los Angeles 
H vor} ' ploy clu le t be 1 Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C 
| transt A. H r tal Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
| t ‘ I ! I t emy i on me pren es 9. i 
| ! é with yf n ‘ establist! whet} 
| ® ment x¢ I “ ! r iny er ret 
“19. f warchousemes ments, an exempt» ‘any em- Feta TERMINAL 
pr I t exemy h my nm those A. . 
ie premises. thy ELEVATORS 
1 xer e ng [ ! in 
| A. N H t } evat x pt wi I t ‘ 
| street r rigpeee , le . to oring Chicago Norfolk 
| he fir ‘ t on grair St. Louis Nashville 
ie I A. Y I ~ I Kansas City Louisville 
| 9. A -~ me : : . st ‘ Omahe Memphis 
| naaed : . ; — — -_ — -— om ws — 9. , Minneapollis Enid 
resay per n r 1” more MOTOR-VEHICLE EMPLOYEE'S ig Buffalo Galveston 
a OVERTIME EXEMPTION vee Toledo pomten, 
| 9°. 9°. Ma iriver iriver helpers ‘ Columbus Portland 
| a meth 
i A. It ter . th 
| oO ' he M \ ‘ 
“t ! I 1 Note: Detailed formatior " ontained 
A. i the interpre bu Pa 779, Reta ; 
Ser e blishme and Related Exempt GRAIN COMPANY 
WHITE-COLLAR EMPLOYEE'S 
P - cis ies ; EXEMPTIONS MILLING WHEATS : 
the s I tation 9°. & EVERY PRODUCING ahEa 
9°. I r trans A. a - a alll 
eis : M 5! a 
‘ Ex " I . 
A a ‘Per 
9°. H ! ‘ ' x t | RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT 
pated , mt reagent are EXEMPTION Plain and Self-Rising 
. t f rain? °. M emy] ee be xe °. : A Fl ’ = 
on our Without Equal 
ses ogee A Anywhere 
\ A. 
M BUHLER MILLS, INC. 
> ’ 
SEASONAL INDUSTRY OVERTIME ) 
EXEMPTIONS : @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
9. t brar t 9° @ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn 
A. The 1 A. 
“ °. sa , reat: ‘ 
sidered reta The Williams Bros. Co. 
H , nina “ Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
and " Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
cm r t ($ We specialize in laboratory controlled 
: ul price f production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
WW 9°. \ i wheats 
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Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 


We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 





BURRUS WII RS Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 





OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 














BOARD OF TRADE 38UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 





MILLING WHEAT * CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presiwent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















° emer e exempt as executive professional or outside salesmen positions 
2 ne the active season, are A. No. The white-collar exemptions 
X luring he active sea not apply to trainees who are 


























x 
local retailing capacity? 
ge A. A person employed in a local 
i ng capacity is one who is customarily 
piie ularly engaged in making retail 
9. W ‘ goods or services or in doing work 
th nis ately incidental to them. More than 
A. Art r the dollar volume sales must be 
t nust within the state. Also, not more than 
non al fle of the hours worked in the work 
po non-exempt employees of the employer m 
a fh be spent by such an employee 
er s exempt work 
ar g i é . Is an employee exempt as an ex¢ 
peu nt ~ ‘ tive if he is paid on a salary basis f 
‘ : ; least $100 a week?* 
. i ee basis ¢ Saat A. Such an employee is exempt 
$7 w ’ nth.)* primary duty consists of management 
°. Ww es é ‘ nts the business, or of a customarily recogn 
ru I . department or subdivision, and includes 
A. A } s en yee t pri customary and regular direction 
equ ~ iv ‘ know! work of two or more employees 
E science or learning, OT The 20 test on non-exempt work 
gin or creative work in a apply to such an employee 
g ed st field His employment 9. Is an employee exempt as 
ist meet her tests and he must be paid ministrative employee if he is paid 
y sis of at least a $100 a week on a salary or fee basis7* 
week ($3 A. Such an employee is exempt 
>. Ww t the exer re- primary duty consists of office 
juire ent a ployee em n manual field work directly relate 
he k t an itside salesman?” igement policies or general business 
A. itside 3a sman is ne who is tions of his employer or his employer's cus 
‘ ; . a he purposs nd who is tomers, which includes work requiring 
stoma nd regularly engaged away of discretion and independent judgment 
his employer's place of business in The 20@ test on non-exempt work 
ales. Not more than 20 of the apply to such an employee. 
s worked in the wor week by non 9. Is an employee exempt as a 
‘ I empl ees } er ye may be sional employee if he is paid on a salary 
sper t 8 } um « l ¢ n non-exempt basis of at least $100 a week?* 
work rime el n Ww “ h is in A. Such an employee is exempt 
enta t n niunction with the primary duty consists of work requir 
ployee Wr its es however, knowledge of an advanced type in 





9°. I es his rf nimun wage and over- 


sons employed 











nistrative 
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rather than performing the duties 
positions 




















tion and judgment. The 206% test 
exempt work does not apply to 
employee 


Note: Detailed information is contained 





3839 Se. Union Ave. 


Producers of 





DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





sideration at the present time. 


- What is the minimum age 
ployment in the grain industry? 
A. The minimum age is 16 for 








MORTEN MILLING 





employment in the grain industry; 


minimum age is 18 for occupations 


tary of Labor; children of 14 and 
work for limited periods in a few 
tions, such as sales and office 
warehousing or storage of grain 


processing takes place 


tions? 





Choice 


have been employed illegally during 
days preceding the shipment of the 
9. How may an employer avoid 


intentional violation of the age requiremen 


liver for shipment in interstate or 
commerce any g£o« 
lishment in or about which any 





of the law when he hires a minor? 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY A. By obtaining a certificate 


Kansas City, Mo. 


which shows the minor to be at least 


minimum age for the job. State 





proof of age in 44 states and in 





SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT side of school hours; (2) between the 


of 7 a.m. and 7 p.m.; (3) 3 hours 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS and 18 hours a week when school is 


COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Federal certificates are issued in 


Mississippi, South Carolina and Texas 


9. What are the hours limitations 
‘eee the employment of 14 and 15-year 
minors? 


A. They may be employed only 


Sion; (4) 8 hours a day and 40 
week when school is not in session. 
9. What kinds of oc 





o. What are some of the exemption 
quirements for an employee employed 


of science or learning, which includes 
requiring the consistent exercise of 


THE NEW CENTURY CO ~~ ccc Part 541, and an explanatory bul- 
letin 

Chicage 8, Itt 

Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


*Revision of these salary tests is under 





CHILD LABOR REQUIREMENTS 


to be particularly hazardous by the 


work 


work may be done by 14- and 15-year 


BAKERY FLOUR [RRieesiiiteestesersnts 


. Is there a special penalty prov 


ee) ° 
. in the Act concerning child labor 


A. Yes. In addition to the general 
ty provision against child labor violations 
the law also provides that no producer 
manufacturer or dealer shall ship or 


produced in an 


ment or age certificates are accepted 


Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia 


upations occurring 
in handling, drying, preparing, storing, 














Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 


Established 1893 


OFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Cable Address—Gocaric 
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Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 
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first processing of grain, or mixing and 
grinding feed have been declared hazardous 
under the Act by the Secretary of Labor 
ind thus require an 18-year minimum age 
for employment 

A. Occupations which have been de 
clared hazardous include: Driver or helper 
on a motor vehicle elevator operator; jobs 
involving riding on freight elevators unless 
operated by an assigned operator; operator 
of power-driven hoisting apparatus, includ 
ing high-lift trucks, manlifts, cranes, der- 
ricks and hoists 

9. May a minor employee under 16, who 
works for a grain elevator or warehouse 
operator, load or unload grain at the es 
tablishment? 

A. No. Child labor regulations prohibit 
minors under 16 from employment in con 
nection with transportation, execpt office or 
sales work 

@. May the operator of a grain elevator 
or warehouse employ workers under 18 as 
drivers or drivers’ helpers on trucks bring 
ing grain from farms to his establish- 
ment 

- No. Employment in these occupations 
Ss prohibited for such minor employees. A 
driver's helper is defined as an employee 
whose work includes riding on a motor 
vehicle for the purpose of assisting in the 
transportation or delivery of goods. 

@. May a farmer employ a truck driver 
under 18 to haul grain grown on his own 
farm to an elevator or warehouse? 

A. Yes, since such an employee would 
be considered as employed in agriculture. 
If the employee is under 16, however, he 
may not be employed during school hours 
€ the school for the district in which he 
ves while he is so employed. (This does 
not justify non-compliance with state laws 
which have higher minimum age stand- 
irds for operation of motor vehicles.) 

Note: Detailed information is contained in 
Child Labor Regulation No. 3, Part 4, Subpart 
C, and interpretative bulletin, Part 4, Subpart 
G 


OVERTIME COMPENSATION 


9. Does the Fair Labor Standards Act 
‘ rict the maximum number of hours 
h an adult employee may work? 

No. But if an employer employs a 
covered worker for more than 40 hours in 
i work week, he must pay him not less 

i one and one-half times his regular 
for each of the hours worked over 40 
however, that references to overtime 
ifter 40 hours a week may not be ap 
able to employees if they are employed 
inder one or more of the specific exemp- 
the overtime provisions of the 
are hour limitations for the 








ons fr 








minors under 16 years of 
‘ cussed under the topic, “Child 
Re rements 

. Vi s the “regular rate of pay 

i h overtime is computed 
A. The regular rate is a rate per hour 
wl h is generally obtained by dividing the 
| pay for the work week except any 


ertime premiums and other payments spe 

fically excluded by law, by the number of 
ced for which it is paid. The reg 

ular rate may be more than $1 an hour 
but it may not be less 


- What is a “work week’? 
. An employee's work week is a fixed 


ind regularly recurring period of seven con 
secutive 24-hour periods. It need not coin 
cide with the calendar week, but it must 
begin at the same hour and day each week 
nd may be changed only if the change is 
ntended to be permanent and is not design 
i to evade the overtime requirements of 
re Act \ work week may be established 
the establishment as a whole, or dif 
erent work weeks may be established for 
oups of employees within the establish 
ent 
9. Does the Act require an employer to 
: his employees each week and at an 





th 


hourly rate? 

A. No. An employer may pay his em 
yyees at weekly, bi-weekly, semi-monthly, 
te intervals and at hourly or piece rates 


na salary basis, or combinations of these 
other types of payment 
When must payment for overtime be 





A. Ordinarily it must be made at the 
egular pay day for the week in which it 
earned. However, if the correct overtime 
innot be computed until after the regular 
pa period, the payment may be made as 
on after the regular pay period as prac- 
ible, but not later than the next pay 
after the computation can be made 

9. May an employer average a worker's 
hours over more than one work week in 
computing overtime pay? 

A. No. For example, if an employee 
worked 38 hours in one week and 42 in the 
following week, he must be paid for two 
* overtime in the second week. 

9. Does the Act require overtime pay- 
ment for work on Saturdays, Sundays, holi- 
days or regular days of rest, or for hours in 
excess of eight a day? 

A. No. It only requires overtime pay 
for hours worked in excess of 40 in a 
work week, unless a specific exemption ap- 
plies, such as the seasonal industry over- 
time exemption. 


HOW TO COMPUTE SOME 
OVERTIME PAYMENTS 


9. How is overtime pay computed for 
an employee who is paid a single hourly 
rate in a work week? 

A. The regular rate is the hourly rate. 
For each hour worked in excess of 40 in 
the work week, the employee is entitled to 
one and one-half times the regular rate. 

9. How is overtime pay computed for 
in employee who is paid a weekly salary 
for a fixed 40-hour week? 

A. The regular rate is obtained by divid- 
ing the weekly salary by 40. For each hour 
worked in excess of 40 in the work week, 
the employee is entitled to one and one- 
half times fhe regular rate, in addition to 
his weekly salary. 

9. How is the overtime pay computed 
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for an employee who is employed solely on 


a weekly-salary basis for a fixed number 


of hours in excess of 40 hour i weel 

A. The regular rate is obtained by divik 
ng the weekly salary by the fixed number 
of hours to be worked. The employes el 
titled to receive in normal weel one-! 
the regular rate times the hours worked 
over 40 in the fixed chedule of hour I 
addition to his weekly traight-time 

If the number of hours worked t i wee 
exceeds the tixed cheduls o ) Ti the 
employee is entitled, in ddition, to ome l 
one-half the regular rate times ucl i 
ditional hours worked. If the number 
hours worked is less than the fixed numb 
of hours, the employee is entitled to pas 
ment of the regular rate for the tu 
hours worked and n 1ddition one-half 
the regular rate for all hour worked ove 


40 in such a work week 

9°. How i , 
an employee who is paid a weekly salary 
for whatever number of hour he Ww rks 
ind whose total hours of worl ar from 
week to week? 


A. The regular rate n ny uch wee 


overtime pay computed f 





is obtained by dividing the weekly sal 

by the hours actually worked in that v 
week, The rate will vary fron wee 
week depending upon the numbe gf 
worked employee entitled t yme 
half the r ular rate for « h hou ‘ | 
over 40 the wee n id n t ‘ 
week! ry 


y sal 
>. How s the regular rate leter ne 








for an employee whose salary s 1 or 
semi-monthiy or monthly t 
If paid sen monthly multi; the 
salary by »>4 and divide bw 5 or , } 
monthly, multiply by 1 nd divide 1 
to obtain § the weekly equ ent 
ly month lary pe 
mpute the fr ! 
ent t lar 
appropriate netl ! ic} x} 
ibove 
Ho s overt pay < 
1 met} 
rate ¢ nir t! } 
t h i } 


























requirements 
quirements of a B 1 
ings Plan, or Part 549, Requ 








Bona Fide Profit-Sharing Plan 
. What other payments x 

cluded from the regular rate 

A. Among the excludable payments made 
by an employer are those to trust 
third person under a bona I n for > 
viding old age, retirement fe iccident 
health insurance, supplementary uner 
ment benefits or similar benefit for ¢ 


ployees 

Note: Detailed information is contained in 
interpretative bulletin, Part 778 Overtime 
Compensation 


HOURS WORKED 


@. What are hours worked 

A. Hours worked ordinarily include 
time during which an employee s requ 
to be on duty, on the employer's premise 
or at a given work place All hours worke 
must enter into overtime computations 

What kinds of activities before the 

normal start or after the end of a workday 
constitute hours worked 


° Activities which re sometimes 
looked as hours worked include time spent 
in preparing equipment before the norm 
day begins, or cleaning up after the end 
the day 

9. Is waiting time for employee such 
as caused by machine breakdown or in 


irregular supply of grain for processing 
considered hours worked? 

A. Waiting time is hours worked if the 
employee must stand by until the breal 
down is repaired or the commodities are 
supplied. In general, if the time is too short 
or its length too indefinite for the worker 
to use the time effectively for himeelf 
if the employee is not completely relieved 
from duty, it counts as hours worked 

- Does work time include time spent 
by an employee in changing into protect 
clothing or washing? 

A. If the nature of the job makes these 
activities indispensable, or if they are re 
quired by law or rules of the employer, and 
not merely for the convenience of the em 


| 
| 
| 
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worked which the establishment operated under 

an exception to this exemption, and post a prescribed no 
time spent in chang tice at the time and place of payment for 
at the beginning or his employees that this exemption was used 
excluded by the during the week. However no record is 
custom or practice required of the total overtime pay for 
lective bargaining exempt workers during such a work week 

» employee 9. What additional payroll records must 
maid for time an employer maintain if one of the 14-week 
over’s truck fron industry overtime exemptions is 
establishment 


seasonal 
used ? 
A. The employer must 
ning and ending of each 
which the establishment 
time this exemption, show daily 
changing pensation for each employee (a 
renching weekly overtime compensation) 
a prescribed notice at the time 
of payment for his 
exemption is being used during 
9. What payroll records 
for employees under the area 
exemption from payment 
and overtime compen 


note the begin 
work week during 
operated under 


yvertime com 


employees 


The nly payroll record 

nploye ar Name 
ite of | 

i which emp 
employment 

payroll record 

lovees subject 

exemption? 


rked 
Note: Detailed information is 
nterpretative bulletin, Part 785, 
ed 


contained in 
Hours Work- 


RECORDS TO BE KEPT 
9. A employers required to dis] 


é re f und see es 

Note: Detailed information is contained in 
regulations, Part 516, Subparts A and 8B, Rec- 
ords 

WHERE INFORMATION CAN 
BE OBTAINED 


n ! 
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Rise in Production Causes Chile to Lower 


Estimate of Wheat Import Needs for 1958 


WASHINGTON Chile has re- 
duced its estimate of the wheat 
imports it will need in calendar year 
1958, 1957-58 
rise in wheat production 

The Institut Nacional de C 
cio (INACO), Chile’s state 
agency wheat 
revised its estimated 1958 wheat im- 
port needs downward from 8.5 
lion bushels to 3.7 million 

A decrease in estimated domestic 
wheat consumption in 1958 also 
a factor in lowering the 
import 
ed. The ynsumption 
revised downward from 
bushels t 17.1 

Chile wheat imports 
from 3.3 million bushels in 
bushels in 1957 
was 8.2 million 


chiefly because of a 


omer- 
trading 
ind sole importer, has 
mil- 
bushels 


was 
quantity of 
wheat expected to be need- 
estimate was 
49.2 million 
million bushels 
increased 
1953 to 
The five- 
year average bushels 
Due to Chile’s foreign exchange situ- 
ation and Arg debt to Chile 
INACO plans to import all of its 1958 
foreign wheat requirements of 100,- 
000 tons from Argentina, unless that 
country supply this amount. 

Chile’s 1957-58 crop, 
Decem ind January, was estimat- 
ed in February, 1958, at 40.4 million 
bushels. Later placed it 
at 46.2 million all-time 
record duction of the previous 
five ranged from 35.1 million 
bushels to 40.4 million bushels and 
averaged 38 million bushels. Since 
the 1957-58 crop includes more dur- 
um whe than the country can use 
as much as 1.5 million bushels of 
durum may be exported to Peru in 
cale! 1958 


The ge 1957-58 


entinas 


innot 


harvested last 


estimates 


bushels—an 


crop is 
weather and to 
prices maintained 
The initial price 
bulk basis 
station near Santiago 
Jan. 1, 1958 


last year's 


mainly 
VOI able 
roducer 
rnment 
soft wheat 


due 

the h 

by the 

of $2 
f.o.b N lI! 
for di eries beginning 
was higher than 
tial Latest 
pric M 
for € liveries 


for December d 


inl- 
place the 
deliveries at $2.21 bu 
‘ $2.27 bu 


reports 


veries 


price of durum wheat 

if soft rding 

of degenerated kernels 
10% or less of degen- 
nels, 10° higher; for 11 
nerated kernels, 8% high- 


wheat acc 


er; for 21 to 30% degenerated ker- 
nels, 6% higher, and for 31 to 40% 
degenerated kernels, 4% higher. Dur- 
um containing more than 40% degen- 
erated kernels is priced the same as 
soft wheat 
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Atlanta Food Firm 


In Business 60 Years 
ATLANTA, GA 
food brokerage firm 
its 60th 


Raley Bros., Inc., 
is now observing 

The company 
has long associated with the 
baking industry and holds member- 
ship in the Atlanta Bakers Club and 
the Southern Bakers Assn., along 
with participation in numerous other 
food organizations 

Raley Bros. was founded in 1896 by 
the late Edgar Raley, Sr., 
who was later joined by his brother, 
Ernest. Mr. Raley continued to man- 
age and direct the affairs of the firm 
until his death late in 1942. 

The company is now headed by 
J. Edgar Raley, Jr., the founder’s son, 
who is also president and treasurer 


anniversary 


been 


James 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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DANNEN COVERS THE 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills 

our 22 million bushel 
storage capacity consists of 28 
country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 





DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
009 Corby Bldg. 
Phone Adams 3-028] 


Kansas City 
300 Board of Trade 
Phone Grand 


MIDLANDS 


DANNE 


Omaha 
36th and L 


1-6212 Phone Market 6616 
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Home Baking Done 
In 93% of Farm 
Homes, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON—The kitchen oven 
t turns out a good share of the 
for farm tables, reports 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
publication from the 1955 
isehold Food Consumption Survey, 
Baking by Households in the 
information on both 
n baking practices. It 
the farm house- 
during one week in 
home-baked 
week 


ods 


US provides 
i! i 
ws that 93 of 
is surveyed 
55 had at least one 
juct during the survey 
Farm homemakers seemed to fa- 
products for home baking 
| juring the survey week, 
the farm households had 
ne-made quickbreads and 72% had 
This com- 
bread or 


ginger- 


baked cake or pie 
ith 22° who had 
and 4° 


K1es 


S Cc 


homemakers favored these 
ducts for home-baking in the same 


ugh they were not so 


likely to rely on home baking as the 
irm women, 67% of these homemak- 
ers reported baking at least one prod- 

uc jur the survey week. 
Among women who did bake, farm 
were more likely to bake a 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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variety of products. In fact, 38% of 
the farm homemakers who did home 
baking had baked four or more of the 
eleven products included in the study, 
compared with only 12% who baked 
just one. These percentages were al- 
most reversed for city homemakers: 


Only 14% had made four or more 
products, while 38% had made just 
one. 

The popularity of homemade 


quickbreads among southern farm 
families was outstanding. Nearly all 
of these families baked cornbread, 
biscuits, or the like during the week 
Half of them made cornbread often 
enough to serve every day. Biscuits 
were also baked on the average of 
seven times a week in southern farm 
homes 

Over a 15-year period, home baking 
has declined on farms, as well as in 
the city. Because most of the flour 
a family purchases goes into baked 
products, the amount of flour a fam- 
ily uses is a measure of the amount 
of baking it does. A 1942 study found 
an average of 2.5 lb. of flour used 
per family member each week in the 
farm home. By 1955, the average had 
dropped to 1.8 lb. During the same 
period, the flour equivalent in pur- 
chased baked goods rose from 0.5 Ib. 
per family member to 0.9 Ib. 

“Home Baking by Households in 
the U.S.” is the 13th _ publication 
drawn from the 1955 Household Food 
Consumption Survey. In the survey, 
6,000 families across the nation re- 
ported on their food consumption, and 
the food produced, preserved, and 
baked at home. 

Single copies of Household Food 
Consumption Series Report No. 13 
are free on request from the Office 
of Information, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 








First to Retire 
CHICAGO Karl C. Fromm, a 


member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers continuously since 
1937, has the distinction of being the 
first “retired member’ under the 
new membership status established 
at the 34th annual meeting of the so- 
ciety. He was the first member to 
apply for this status who qualified 
and the first to be so recorded. Mr 
Fromm now resides at Pleasant Val- 
ley, Pandora, Ohio. 

The rules for retired membership 
classification are: “Retired members 
shall be those who have been active 
members continuously for at least 15 
years, who have attained the age of 
60 years, and who have retired from 
the baking and/or allied business and 
who apply annually for such status. 
Retired members shall not be re- 
quired to pay dues.” 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Aug. Aug. 
I, 8, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 39% 27 37% 38% 
Allis-Chalmers -.. 27% 22% 26% 27% 
Am. Bakeries Co 44% 34%. 43% 42'2 
Am. Cyanamid 52% 392 49% 45% 
A Sr. sccvaceses a Te 34% 34'2 
Borden ‘ adap area Ya 60% 70% 70% 
Cont. Baking Co 40% 27% 38% 37% 
Pfd. $5.50 ' 106 99 105 105 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 45% 33% 45 45% 
Pfd. $7 . - 169 1s? 165 168 
Cream of Wheat 35% 2842 35% 
Dow Chemical 66% 52% 61% 66% 
Gen. Baking Co. . 12 9% %&1W% (12 
Pfd. $8 sees 140 
Gen. Foods Corp 69 48 68 66\/s 
Gen. Mills, Inc . 6 60% 79% 79% 
Pid. 5% ... . 109 113 109 
Merck & Co . 60 36% 59% 58% 
Pid. $4 oe Sm 109'% 170 
Nationa! Biscuit Co 5! 41% 49 50 
Pfd. $7 sivekwee GE 158% 161% 1622 
Pfizer, Chas. . ey 49% 75% 72% 
ee ; ee. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 60% 42'2 S8% 59% 
Procter & Gamble 68'%4 55 684 66% 
Quaker Oats Co 46% 37% 44% 44! 
Pfd. $6 1462 136 138 
St. Regis Paper Co. 39% 26% 38% 39 
Stand. Brands, Inc. . 55% 40% 54% 54 
Pfd. $4.50 ‘ , ‘ 79 
Sterling Drug 40% 29% 39% 38'2 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. . 90 72 88'2 86'2 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 29% 31% 31% 
Victor Chem. Works 31% 23% 31% 31% 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 2% 12% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 101% 102% 
American Bakeries Co 34% 35 
American Cyanamid, Pfd ; 93" 95 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 86'/ 88 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. . 140 140% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd : 82 83'/ 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd , 99% 100 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 96'/2 98 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 95'/2 98 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 98 100'/2 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 79% 8I'A 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 86 89 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Aug. Aug 
1, 8 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp 45, 334 4a 4% 
Great A&P Tea Co 3.98 2.41 3.90 3.78 
Pfd. $5 ; s oso Ae 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of N.Y. én 35 27 32 33% 
Pfd. $5 99'/2 
Omar, Inc : ; ee 
Wagner Baking Co 3% 2 3% 
Pfd ‘ slaw 70 56 ean, ae 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 27% 24 25% 26 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y., 
Pfd. $5 98', 99'/r 
Pfd. $8 an his viet 118 9 
Omar, Inc 16% 17 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
July Aug 
25, I, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 3.25 3.45 4.00 
Pfd. B . lap 55 45 522 52% 
Can. Bakeries ..... 6 5M 6 5% 
Can. Food Prod. . 3.80 2.50 3.75 3.25 
A cad eat aeelees 8 7 7 7 
Pfd . bres 48 37 46 46 
Catelli Food, A 32 29 ; 32 
8 . auld 4\ 40 ; 40 
Cons. Bakeries 9/2 7 7M T'A 
Federal Grain ... 4) 26 38'2 38% 
Pfd ; ‘ 30% 252 .. 28'/2 
Gen. Bakeries 7.00 4.90 7.00 7.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... i re 


Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd 128 125 125 124 


Maple Leaf Mig ’ 94 T'A 8 9 
. er ; 95 85 95 92 
McCabe Grain, A 25 16% 22 
; 24'2 23'2 23'/2 
Ogilvie Flour : 33 26 32% 32% 
Ps inane Paane 155 130 . *125 
DOG. DROME cccsvcccs “SE *39 
Toronto Elevator .. 23 17 23 23% 
United Grain, A . 16 15'2 *1b6' *1b% 
Weston, G. A... 33 212 322 32 
- ‘ sdanteana 33 21% 32% 32 
4'2% Pfd ; 97 87'2 92 95 


*Less than board 


ot. 
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Vigorous Canadian 
Wheat Sales Push 
To China Planned 


OTTAWA—A vigorous sales cam- 
paign aimed at increasing Canada’s 
wheat sales to Communist China has 
been promised by Hon. Gordon 
Churchill, federal minister of trade 


and commerce, in appearing before 
the standing committee on agricul- 


ture and colonization. 

Mr. Churchill confirmed 
some $5 million to China already this 
vear and said, “having made that 
good start you can count on us carry- 
ing on.” 

W. C. McNamara, chief commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
was another top grain man to appear 
before the committee. He opposed 
credit sales of Canadian grains to 
other countries as a part of Canada’s 
long-range grain selling policy and 
told the committee that credit sales 
should be confined to the Colombo 
Plan area, to countries facing the 
threat of Communism, and to nations 


sales of 


where Canadian wheat might help 
fight Communism 
“To extend credit to other coun- 


tries raises the question among our 


cash customers of whether we are 
discriminating against them,” he 
said 

He also forecast that in the next 


four or five months there would be 
no surplus oats or barley on prairie 
farms and that wheat exports during 
the 1958-59 crop year, which began 


Aug. 1, would be approximately 300 
million bushels. 

Mr. Churchill also stated that two 
wheat board members would visit 


Britain and Europe this fall in an ef- 
fort to find new markets for Canadian 
grains. He went on to say that the 
trips would be made because the 
government and the board both real- 
ized that Canada faced heavy com- 
petition in world grain markets 


——BSREAD iS THE STAFF OF L 


Confused Situation 
Colors Philippines 
Flour Import Plans 


VANCOUVER — Cables from Ma- 
nila indicate that the Central Bank 
of the Philippines is still holding a 
tight rein on flour import permits 
by retaining control of foreign ex- 


Fe— 


change allocations and by not per- 
mitting local banks to arrange this 
business as in the past. The situa- 
tion appears confused 

In holding up these credits the 


bank is reported to be acting for sev- 
eral reasons. One is the continued 
shortage of foreign exchange and the 
failure of the government to ask the 
U.S. to bolster exchange reserves 
There has also been an attempt to 
curb large applications for wheat 
flour because of rumored U.S. action 
in removing some portion of the 
flour subisdy 

Also complicating the situation for 
the importers is the production which 


will start to come from the new 
Republic mill in the fall. One re- 
port says that $2 million a month, 
starting at once, is to be allocated 


for the purchase of wheat, with flour 
import applications being cut by a 
similar amount. 

There is talk of other mills being 
erected in the Philippines and it is 
understood that plans are being made 
to enlarge the originally planned ca- 
pacity of the Republic mill 
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John H. MacMillan, Jr. 


Grain Trade Leader 
To Speak at Annual 
GFDNA Convention 


ST. LOUIS John H. MacMillan 
Jr., chairman of the board and chief 
operating officer of Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, will address the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. conven- 
tion here 

He will speak Sept. 8 on the sub- 
ject, “The Role of Management in 
Years Ahead.” Mr. MacMillan is one 
of several speakers scheduled for the 
Convention, which will be held Sept. 
7-9 at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
here. 

Mr. MacMillan is well known in 
the grain trade. His career has 
ranged from cash grain buyer and pit 
trader to his present position, and 
his interests have led to design of new 
types of “big-bin” storage, improved 
barge transportation and shipbuild- 
ing 

“Outspoken in his faith in free en- 
terprise,” the GFDNA announcement 
said, “Mr. MacMillan has been a lead- 
er in curbing the abuses of govern- 
ment in the grain trade.” 

Committee meetings are also 
scheduled for the convention. Planned 
ire meetings of the grain sanitation 
committee, feed committee, national 
committee on uniform grades, arbi- 
tration appeals committee, trade rules 
committee, country elevator commit- 
tee, transportation committee and 
feed distributors committee. All 
meetings are open. 

Another highlight of the program 
will be a reception at the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange. Officers and di- 
rectors of the exchange have issued 
an invitation to all persons attending 
the convention to visit their new 
grain exchange building and to at- 
tend a reception the afternoon of 
Sept 9 

A ladies program will again be 
featured, the convention committee 
has announced. Miss Ruth Moegle, 
supervisor of grain purchasing for 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and believed to 
be the only woman member of any 
exchange, is chairman of the ladies’ 
hospitality committee. The program 
will include a trip to “Grant’s Farm.” 

Big league baseball is also available 
as entertainment. The St. Louis Car- 
dinals will play at home the evening 
of Sept. 6, afternoon of Sept. 7 and 
will meet the Chicago Cubs the eve- 
ning of Sept. 9 

The convention is scheduled for 
Sept. 7-9, with the main part of the 
program Sept. 8-9. Several commit- 
tees and special groups will meet 
Sept. 6-7 as well. 
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USDA Revises Barter 
Program Listings 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
revised iists of “Group I” countries 
to which wheat, feed grains, cotton 
and tobacco may be exported under 
the department’s barter program 
without a special showing that such 
exports will be in addition to regular 
U.S. exports of the commodities for 
dollars. 

Barter exports of the commodities 
may continue to the Group I coun- 
tries on the earlier (December, 1957) 
lists, provided export shipment occurs 
on or before Sept. 30, 1958. USDA 
officials said “export shipment” 
means actual loading aboard a vessel 

Barter exports to Group II coun- 
tries may be made only after ac- 
ceptance by the Commodity Credit 
Corp 

The revised lists are available from 
the Barter and Stockpiling Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
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Business Census 


Planned for 1959 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Bureau 
of the Census will conduct six census- 
es in 1959 and 1960 to provide “‘com- 
pletely new economic and social data 
covering the American people, their 
homes bakeries farms, factories mines, 
and trade and service activities.”” The 
censuses will cover business, manu- 
factures, minerals, agriculture, popu- 
lation and housing 

The Censuses of Business, Manu- 
factures and Mineral Industries, cov- 
ering 1958 operations of stores, whole- 
salers, selected service’ establish- 
ments, factories and mines, will be 
conducted early in 1959 

The 1959 Census of Agriculture 
will be taken in the fall of 1959, and 
the 1960 censuses of population and 
housing are scheduled for the spring 
of 1960. 


Port Churchill Opens 
At Record Early Date 


mend that the shipping 
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other two weeks, and that the eleva- 
tor capacity be increased. The 
Churchill terminal is now rated at 
5,000,000-bu. capacity; however, while 
the railroad can handle up to five 
million bushels a month, the elevator 
loading and unloading capacity is well 
below this figure and is further lim- 
ited by the cleaning c ipacity of pres- 


ent machinery according to Mr 
Gray 
= Tua STAFF OF LFS 
FARM INDEX DECLINES 
WINNIPEG—Canada’s farm prod- 
icts price index at terminal markets 
declined 2.5 ir the three-week 
I d May t June 20 to hit 
218.7, down from the previous index 
224.2. Most f the decline was 
sed ss recorded in animal 
products prices. Livestock prices were 
generally lowe with hogs off 7 to 
10% Field products registered a 
dest decline from 156.5 to 155.5 
flectir ver potat prices which 
ve! t ffset by gains for east 


Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 


America’s foremost 


wheat producing 


section 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Conventio “ta 


August 


15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo, 


Aug. 


September 

Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 
6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Sept. 


and Feed Dealers 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 12-13—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 
14-15—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
and golf party, South 


Sept. 7-9—Grain 
National Assn., 


Sept. 
convention 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 








Spear Seed Envelopes 
AMERICA’S FINEST 


| Made Only by 
HEINRICH ENVELOPE CO. 
108 Washington Av. N., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Ki 


DEGERMINATED COE 


n-Dried 
tN PRODUCTS 











= 4 


endar” 
w Vf mH 


Inn, Lake Wawasee, 


Shore Syracuse, 
Ind.; sec.-mgr., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 
E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


14-16 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bidg., Milwaukee 38, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard Brands 
ne. . 1806 Chicago St., Omaha, Neb. 


Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 26-27—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Severin Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sec. John W. 
Money, Quaker Oats Co., 205 Water 

t.. Akron 8, Ohio. 


Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Fennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


Sept. 


October 


Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Dick Schmidt, 
N. 4118 Adams St., Spokane 18, Wash. 

Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 

o., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 16-17—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; sec., Rondal Huffman, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 17-18 — District 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
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Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct, 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct, 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 30-31— American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Il. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ome 4 

Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
falt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Novy, 21-22—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January, 1959 


Jan, 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 14—Michigan Bakers Educa- 
tional Conference, Michigan State 
University campus, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing; sec., Al Waugh, 2030 
W. Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. 





Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


February. 1959 


Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga, 


March, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Robert Meyer Ho- 
tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry 
Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

April 12-15 — Associated 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Hl. 


Retail 


April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May. 1959 


May 4-5—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Lowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 16-18—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, TIL. 


June. 1959 


June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 
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Canadian 


Review... 


297,000 bu 





Wheat, Flour 
Export Totals 


Accumulative wheat and flour ex- 
ports from Canada to the end of 
June coupled with unofficial figures 
for July, suggest that clearances to 
all destinations for the 1957-58 crop 
year will exceed 310 million bushels. 
This will be the best crop total since 
1952-53 when 385,526,000 bu. wheat 
and flour moved out of Canada. The 
12-month total for 1956-57 was 262,- 
755.000 bu 

Figures released by the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada show the Au- 
gust-June total at 290,387,000 bu 
compared with 240,100,000 bu. in the 
same 11 months a year earlier. The 
totals included 36,978,000 and 31,815,- 
000 bu., respectively in the form of 
flour. 

June clearances of wheat only were 
26,905,000 bu. compared with 22,837,- 
000 in the same month last year, 
while the flour movement was equiva- 
lent to 3,911,000 bu. compared with 
1,848,000 cleared in June, 1957. 

During the August-June period of 
the 1957-58 crop year British Com- 
monwealth countries took 21,234,000 
bu. in the form of flour and of this 
12,638,000 went to the U.K.; 2,144,000 
to Ceylon; 1,461,000 to Trinidad-To- 
bago: 1,460,000 to Jamaica, and al- 
most the equ valent of 1 million bush- 


els to Leeward-Windward Islands 
Other countries took sl ghtly less 
than 15,750,000 bu. in the form of 


flour with the Philippine Islands in 
the lead with imports of 4,668,000 bu 
as flour, while Venezuela took 3,216,- 
000; the U.S. 1,634,090; Japan 709,000 
and Lebanon 643,090 bu. as flour 
During the 11 months Canadian flow 
was exported to 73 different destina- 
tions. 

The heaviest outward movement of 
wheat only during the August-June 
period was to the U.K. with total un- 
loads exceeding 84,137,000 bu. More 
than 32,725,000 bu. cleared to Japan; 
29,288,000 to Germany; 22,669,000 to 
India; 19,259,000 to the Netherlands; 
14,833,000 to USSR; 11,517,000 to 
Belgium; 8,436,000 to Switzerland, 
and almost 7 million bushels to the 
U.S. for domestic use and milling in 
bond. Canadian wheat moved to 36 
different countries during that period. 


Exports Show 
Increase 


The last week of the 1957-58 crop 
year saw 5,155,000 bu. in the form 
of ‘Canadian wheat and flour loaded 
into ocean going vessels for overseas 
destinations, A week earlier only 3,- 


cleared, including 840,000 


in the form of flour of which only 
12,000 bu. went to International 
Wheat Agreement countries. The lat- 


est figure showed the flour equiva- 
lent down to 563,000 bu., including 
34,000 for IWA destinations 

Export clearances of wheat only to 
IWA ccuntries for the week ended 
July 31, amounted to 743,000 bu. and 
of this 494.000 went to the Nether- 
lands; 112,000 to Germany; 95,000 to 
Belgium, and 30,000 bu. to Denmark 
FE] Salvador was the other destination 

Class 2 wheat exports climbed to 
3,849,000 bu., and included 1,337,000 
for the U.K., while 957,000 went to 
Japan; 739,000 to India; 328,000 to 
China; 284,000 to the Netherlands, 
and 97,009 bu. to Venezuela. The re- 
mainder was divided equally between 
Belgium, Ecuador and Italy 


Changes in Aet 
Endorsed 


Three major changes in the Prai- 
rie Grain Advance Payments Act un- 
der which western Canadian farmers 
may obtain advances on farm-stored 
grain have now been endorsed by the 
House of Commons 

As the act was originally passed 
many farmers delivering malting bar- 


ley could not draw an advance on 
farm-stored wheat; similarly, deliver- 
ies of grain made in order to obtain 


certified seed counted aga nst an ad- 
vance and were subject to deduction 
for refunds. Now deliver’es of malting 
barley and of sced grain are exempt- 
ed 

The third change 
consolidation of 
one year to another, making it 
possible for farmers who have not 
fully repaid cash advances through no 
fault of their own to obtain further 
cash advances in the new crop yea! 
if so desired. This could happen where 
quotas were not large enough to per- 
mit worthwhile deliveries or where 
there difficulties over which 


farmers had no control. 


the 
from 


provides for 
cash advances 


“Tor 
crop 


were 


Wheat Supplies 
Show Decline 

Supplies of wheat remaining on or 
about June 1 in the four major ex- 
porting countries for export and for 
carryover at the end of their respec- 
tive crop years amounted to 1,725.7 
million bushels, according to Cana- 
da’s bureau of statistics, representing 
a decline of 12% from the year ear- 


lier total of 1,951.4 million bushels 
Supplies by countries were shown 
as follows, with the previous year's 


comparable total in parentheses: U.S 





WINNIPEG 


Board of Grain Commissioners for 


Aug.-June Total Wheat 
1957-58 253,409,266 
1956-57 208,285,421 
1955-56 244,626,078 
1954-55 193,758,477 
1953-54 191,444,406 
1952-53 288,761,887 





Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports 


Overseas clearances of Canadian wheat, wheat 
and U.S. imports combined as compiled by the statistics branch of the 
Canada for the August-June period 
of 1957-58 with comparative figures for the preceding five years follow 


flour 


Total 
Wheat Flour Wheat & Fiour 
36,978,278 290,387,544 
31,815,472 240,100,893 
36,435,029 281,061,107 
38,164,050 231,922,527 
42,852,785 234,297,191 
52,594,231 341,356,118 



















918.2 million (965.7 million); Canada cuits fell to 196,076,000 Ib. from 204,- 
680.5 million (777 million); Argen- 354,000 but factory value rose to 
tina 82.7 million (119 million), and $60,746,000 from $59,828,00K Ship- 
Australia 443 million (89.7 million) ments of soda biscuits fell to 44,912,- 
Total exports of wheat and wheat 000 lb. from 46,547,000 but factory 
flour in terms of grain equivalent value rose to $11,403,000 from $11,- 
from these fcur countries during the 354,000 
first 10 months (August-May) of one B Tee Oras : 
the ¢ anadian crop year, at 694.8 mu- PRICE INDEX UNCHANGED 
lion bush Ss, were 19 below the WINNIPEG Canada’s consumer 
854.2 million total exported during il eli: nohe ' t 125.1 
he corresponding period of 1956-57 pene INGE Was URCRANBOS GS Ley 
t : P : between May and June, according to 
Canada, according to the figures current Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
continued to be the only one of the tics figures. Food prices were steady 
four countries to show wheat exports on the average and small offsetting 
at a higher level than last year ements cc i between the 
= - el roups to | i the index at 
Biscuit Industry the wanes Genes - 




































































Sets Record 


Canada's iscuit Industry shipped | = 
products to a record value of $78,- “DURA UBER” 
203,000 in 1957, as compared with ros Oi! 4 
$76,610,000 the preceding year ic- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of SEMOLINA 
Statistics nual report on the indus- acimnee ian 
try FANCY No. !1 

The number of establishments Milled from Carefully Selected 
dropped down to 44 from 46, how- 

Tak tee the ‘Geaher of Gniiiees AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
increased to 6,245 from 6,191, salaries 

and wages $15,753,000 from $14 

linn ton win dae UF ans a AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
$38,803,000 from $37.226.000 Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 
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KANSAS BEST 
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Mid-South Meeting 
Speakers Stress 
Changing Times 


MEMPHIS Keeping up with 
changing times was stressed by 
speakers during the two-day annual 
meeting of the Mid-South Soybean 
& Grain Shippers Assn. held this 
week at the Hotel Peabody here. 

Clarence W. Weldon, vice president 
of Division A, First National Bank of 
Chicago, gave “A Banker’s Look At 
Some Country Grain Elevator Prob- 
lems” and followed this theme. 

“One of your very big problems is 
to keep up with changing times,” he 
told about 275 people attending the 
zroup’s luncheon Aug. 6. “It is not 
only your problem, but it applies to 
111 of us.” 

Mr. Weldon said that “all of us 
may have to let our vision go way 
beyond its present boundaries.” 

He cited the important need for 
credit among country grain 
elevators, since such elevators are 
usually considered small, are gener- 
ally new and not paid for, with little 
cash built up for working capital and 
expansion. 

He stressed that there is no magic 
or fancy tricks in financing. A vital 
necessity, he said, is that the bor- 
rower and banker understand and 
respect each other's position. 


good 


Food for Peace 
W. E. Huge, vice president, Central 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., said that 


Soya Co., 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 











PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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our nation’s tremendous progress in 
food production often has gone un- 
noticed. Then he reminded listeners 
of the grim, paradoxical fact that 
millions of people in the world are 
going hungry. 

“We have the opportunity of pro- 
ducing and distributing food so 
broadly,” he said, “and in such vol- 
ume, that the human race may some 
day find it» possible to resort less 
frequently to military might.” 

Soybeans, he said, have played a 
large role in providing America’s 
bountiful food supply. Men of vision 
among the industry deserve credit 
for the rise of soybeans in import- 
ance, he added, 

Mr. Huge said the Mid-South has 
been closly associated with one out- 
standing phase of soybean use in food 
production— that of poultry meat 
production. He called this an exam- 
ple of what may be accomplished 
when the ingenuity of production, 
transportation, and marketing is 
linked with vision in a_ vigorous, 
competitive enterprise. 

Fields for pioneering are wide open 
in the soybean industry, according 
to Howard L. Roach, Plainsfield, 
Iowa, president of the Soybean Coun- 
cil of America. “We can double the 
525 million bushels of soybeans— 
amount of the latest estimate,” Mr. 
Roach said. 

He discussed a number of projects 
being undertaken by the Soybean 
Council in foreign countries, which 
will benefit the industry. 

Alvin E. Oliver, Washington, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., said 
an association is a business arm of 
its members, and must measure up 
to this standard. The association 
performs many useful and oftentimes 
unusual services for its membership. 

A buffet supper was held the 
evening of Aug. 5 by the Memphis 
Board of Trade and the Memphis 
Feed & Grain Club. 

Officers 

Albert R. Cravens, Missouri Soy- 
bean Co., Caruthersville, Mo., was 
reelected president. He had been 
named in June to fill the term of 
Gus Critz, who resigned after ac- 
cepting a position as manager of the 
H. A. M. Grain Co.’s new elevator 
at Osceola, Ark. 

Also elected was John Terral, Ter- 
ral-Norris Seed Co., Lake Providence, 
La., as vice president. Paul Hughes, 
Farmers Soybean Corp., Blytheville, 
Ark., was renamed secretary. 

Directors elected were: Arkansas 
—W. L. Gatz, Sr., Bertig Co., Para- 
gould; Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz 
Seed Co., Stuttgart; M. L. Lockhart, 
Lockhart Grain Co., Augusta; and 
Joseph Stallings, Stallings Brothers, 
Morrilton. Missouri — Mr. Cravens 
and E. T. Barrett, Soybean Storage 
& Elevator Co., Hornersville. Missis- 
sippi—L. R. Stokes, Cloverdale Grain 
Elevator, Alligator; Wiley Jenkins, 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Delta Brokerage & Warehouse Co., 
Itta Bena; H. M. Jordan, Jordan 
Seed Co., Cleveland. Louisiana—Mr. 
Terral; B. O. Berry, St. Joseph (La.) 
Grain Elevator; Sam Savage, Dixie 
Seed Co., Gilliam. Tennessee—Edd 
Davis, Farmers Grain & Soybean Co., 
Dyersburg. Kentucky — Gene Wil- 
liamson, Browder Milling Co., Ful- 
ton. 
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Contest for Ideas 


For Merchandising 
Doughnuts Slated 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., will give away $5,000 during Fall 
Donut Days for the best ideas on 
merchandising doughnuts. A kit with 
eight streamers, a wall or window 
poster, price cards and lapel cards, 
plus an entry blank and 10 ideas on 
merchandising doughnuts will start 
contestants off on the right foot. 

Top prize in the contest will be 
$2,500, with $1,000 for second place 
and $500 for third. Portable televi- 
sion sets and portable transistor ra- 
dios will be given to 10 honorable 
mention entries. The contest starts 
Sept. 15 and the closing date for en- 
tries is Dec. 1. 

The winning bakers will report in 
100 words or less on their proven 
techniques for merchandising dough- 
nuts, with or without the merchan- 
dising materials in the Donuts to 
Dollars kit. Further information and 
full details on the contest are avail- 
able from Pillsbury representatives 
or by writing to Donuts to Dollars 
Contest, Pillsbury Mills, Mail Sta- 
tion 428, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

In announcing the contest, George 


S. Pillsbury, vice president, bakery 
products division, commented that 
the baking industry must grow 


through merchandising and sales pro- 
motion of top quality products. “We 
are sure that the bakery business 
will prosper as bakers place more 
emphasis on promoting their fine 
products. The contest is designed to 
bring out the very best merchandis- 
ing ideas in the bakery field. Pills- 
bury will then make these ideas 
available to the nation’s bakers,” he 
said. 
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Potomac States Bakers 


Set Winter Meeting 


BALTIMORE—John J. Lee, Sta- 
Kleen Bakery, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., 
president of the Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, has announced the dates 
of the 43rd annual convention, which 
will be held at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel here January 25-27, 1959. 

General program chairman is J. 
Arthur Nolde, of Nolde Bros. Bakery, 
Inc., Richmond Va. Chairman for the 
retail session is Sidney Silber, Sil- 
ber’s Bakery, Inc., Baltimore, while 
the chairman of the wholesale ses- 
sion is Kenneth A. Rice, Star Baking 
Co., Crisfield, Md. 

Charles W. Cowan, broker of Bal- 
timore, is entertainment chairman, 
while Mrs. Edward V. Weston of 
Catonsville, Md., will be in charge 
of ladies entertainment. Edwin C. 
Muhly, Muhly’s Gem Bakery, Balti- 
more, is secretary. The treasurer is 
Anton Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Balti- 
more. Bernard C. Annen, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Baltimore, is pub- 
licity chairman, with Ray H. Sullivan, 
Esskay Co., Baltimore, Md., in charge 
of registration. 
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Farm-Export Wheat 
Sharply Reduced in 


Western Canada 


REGINA—Sharp reductions in the 
amount of farm-export wheat has 
been one of the most significant fea- 
tures of the Canadian crop year end- 
ing July 31, according to J. H. Wes- 
son, president of Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool. In the year-end state- 
ment he said that probably 75°% of 
Saskatchewan farmers ended the 
year with little or ro wheat on their 
farms. 

He predicted that by this time next 
year there would be more than 
enough room in commercial storage 
to take all farm-held wheat in west- 
ern Canada in addition to the current 
year’s production. 


Mr. Wesson estimated the Cana- 
dian carryover as at July 31 at 
somewhere between 500 and 550 mil- 


lion bushels, compared with official 
estimates of some 723 million bushels 
a year ago. By next year he expects 
the Canadian wheat carryover to be 
down to around 300 million or 350 
million bushels. 

“These figures emphasize the need 
for deficiency payments to meet the 
crisis now confronting western grain 
producers,” he said. “An aggressive 
sales policy which will dispose of 
large quantities of Canadian wheat, 
however desirable this may be in it- 
self, cannot help the 75% of farmers 
who, I believe, have sold all their 
wheat, and have received the initial 
payment or even the final payment 
for it.” 
payments on wheat, 
oats and barley have been urged by 
the Saskaatchewan Pcol with strong 
support from the federation of agri- 
culture and farmers’ union in that 
province. However, current reports 
out of Ottawa indicate that the fed- 
eral government is shying away from 
any such program and instead is look- 
ing towards an agricultural program 
that will be much more national in 
scope. 


Deficiency 
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New Jersey Bakers 
Moving Convention 


To Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—The New 
Jersey Bakers Board of Trade 40th 
annual convention and exhibition will 
be held at the Ambassador Hotel, At- 
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lantic City, starting on Saturday, 
Oct. 18, and ending on Tuesday, 
Oct. 21. 

The announcement contains two 


unprecedented features, since most 
New Jersey baker conventions, in re- 
cent years, have been held at Asbury 
Park and have been for three-day 
periods rather than four. Because of 
these innovations, the committee is 
making a special drive to enlist the 
support of all retail bakers in New 
Jersey and neighboring states, a drive 
summed up in the slogan: “Let’s ALL 
GO to the Big FOUR-O!” 

Also being emphasized is the all- 
day program planned for Monday, 
Oct. 20, to give exhibitors an extra 
day for product displays. 

Aside from these chanzes, the 1958 
convention and exhibition will be ba- 
sically the same as its predecessors 
with the popular, free Round-up night 
on Saturday and the _ interesting 
“Bakers Art on Parade” throughout 
the entire convention. Prices will be 
$3 a person for the entire 4-days, $2 
a person for 3 days and $1 a person 
for the last two days. 
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B. Bowden 


Ray 


Ray Bowden Named 
GFDNA Honor Guest 


ST. LOUIS—Ray B. 
ecutive vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. for 
21 years, has been selected as “Honor 
Guest” at the annual GFDNA con- 
vention to be held here Sept. 7-9 

This is said to mark the first time 
that a executive 
has received this honcr. 


Bowden, ex- 


trade association 


His years of service to the associa- 
tion included the war years of OPA 
and the era of CCC 
the grain trade. 


operations in 


Before joining the national associ- 


ation, Mr. Bowden had been secre- 
tary of the Northwest Country Ele- 
vator Assn. His grain trade service 
followed a career which included 


time spent as a country school teach- 
er in Kansas, a newspaper man in 
Kansas City and Idaho and a college 
instructor at Montana State College 

He will be honored at the annual 
banquet at the convention. Gifts, let- 
scrolls will be presented to 
Bowden that evening »‘y leaders 
delegations from the various 


ters or 
Mr 
of the 
States 
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Opinion Varies on 


Canadian Wheat Yield 


OTTAWA—A prairie wheat crop 
in excess of 300 million bushels may 
be expected this year, according to 
W. C. McNamara, chief commission- 
er of the Canadian Wheat Board. He 
made the forecast in giving testimony) 
concerning board operations before 
the federal government's standing 
committee on agriculture and coloniz- 
ation during the committee’s current 
sittings 


Reports of Mr. McNamara’s fore- 
cast have since prompted F. C. Vod- 
rey, manager of the National Grain 


Co.’s agricultural department in Win- 
nipeg, that the wheat 
board’s estimate was conservative. It 
was his view, following a tour of all 
prairie grain growing areas except 
the Peace River country, that prairie 
wheat production would run between 
310 million and 325 million bushels 

These are the first two estimates 
to suggest that western Canada farm 


to suggest 


ers would harvest over 300 million 
bushels. There are still observers who 
are strongly of the opinion that the 
crop cannot make that figure, even 
though heads are filling exception- 
ally well. 
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U.S. Flour Brochure 
Now Translated Into 


Spanish, Portuguese 


WASHINGTON The illustrated 
brochure, “United States [Flour for 
Export,” prepared and distributed 
late in 1956, is now available in Span- 
ish and Portuguese. Translation, 
printing and distribution of the bro- 
chure are being handled by the For- 
eign Agricultural Service as a mar- 
ket development project, using for- 
eign currencies under Public Law 
180, in cocperation with the Millers 
National Federation. 


FAS is now making arrangements 
to send copies to agricultural at- 
taches at the U.S. embassy or con- 
sulate in each Spanish and Portu- 
guese language ccuntry. MNF has 
been asked to indicate the number 


of copies that industry representa- 
tives may want to distribute in these 
countries. Copies will then be made 
available locally to designated agents 
or representatives for distribution 
and use 

Export companies are being urged 
to submit the following information 
promptly as possible to help de- 
the list of representatives for 
distribution: Country and city, name 
of agent or representative, 
and number of copies desired. Special 


ve op 


address 


comments or suggestions about dis- 
tribution of the brochure in individ- 
ual countries or cities w'll be wel- 
come 


In making distribution ricultural 
attaches or other U.S. officials will 
? 


generally be handling the contac 
with government officials and agen- 
cies. The number of copies available 
will probably range from 100 to 500 
in the smaller countries, or island 
markets, to 1,000 or pessibly 2,500 
in larger countries. S idjust- 
ments may be necessary for individ- 
ual requests should the number of 
copies exceed the indicated supply 
ivailable 

It is hoped that, with copies now 


ivailable in Spanish and Portuguese, 
the brochure will prove helpful in 
reaching many local users of flour 
such as medium to large bakeries, 
pasta manufacturers, cracker and 
cookie plants and allied trade groups 
interested in the increased use of 
wheat foods 


Cold War Benefits 
Claimed for U.S. 


Farm Surpluses 


LAFAYETTE, IND 
surpluses in the U.S 


Agricultural 
troublesome as 


they are, give Americans an impor- 
tant cold war advantage, a Univer- 
sity of Minnesota agronomist de- 
clared here recently 

W. M. Myers said “a ‘Sputnik’ in 
agriculture” would be far more dam- 
aging to morale in the U.S. and amor 
among our allies than was the Rus- 
sian ‘first’ in the satellite program 

Vast as surpluses seem to be, Mr 
Myers said, total agricultural pro- 
duction exceeds domestic consump- 
tion and exports by only 3 to 4° 


margin is in the 
and in de- 
is actually a 
stated 


this 


surp.uses 


“Important as 
accumulation of 
pressing the market, it 
rather narrow one,” he 

Mr. Myers, who is head of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota agronomy de- 
partment and national president of 
the American Society of Agronomy 
spoke at an evening session of the 
society’s annual meeting on the Pur- 
due university campus 

“The hazards, and consequent fluc- 
tuations in agricultural production 
prevent us producing exactly 


from 
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the right amount each year,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Myers. “Since we dare not 
produce too little, we must always, if 
we can retain a small margin of pro- 
ductivity 


need 
needs 


over 
The agronomist said that if present 


population forecasts are correct, ‘we 


will have 27 more people in 17 
years than we have now Yet, he 
pointed out. there will never be sig- 
nificantly more cropland than the 


number of acres now under the plow 

“Therefore, any food 
production must come from highet 
per-acre yields. “Viewed in this light, 
the 3 to 4% 


surplus productive cap 


increases In 


ity we have today looks small indeed 
Should we have no increase in per- 
acre production for two years, this 
margin of safety would be erased by 


population. T 
needs with 


the 4% increase in 
keep abreast of our food 
present population incre 


ises, we need 


to increase per-acre production Dy 
about 2% yearly 


SRE 5 THE 


EXPANSION OF STORAGE 


MARQUETTI KANSAS The 
board of directors { the new Co- 
operative Farmers Union Elevator 
here recently appr nstruction 
of eight to ten large concrete tanks 
is additional storage space t the 
firm's present structure, The new 
storage facilities w be finished be- 
fore the harvest next yea! 
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GRAIN CORPORATION 


The 


Great Southwest offers 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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Samuel 
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Manager 


Robert Yeager * 
Manager 
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EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS! 


LYKES KNOWS 
FLOUR EXPORTERS’ 
REQUIREMENTS 
AND FLOUR 
EXPORTERS KNOW 
LYKES 





Let Lykes handie your flour ship- 
ments expertly on modern car- 
goliners sailing from U. S. GULF 
PORTS to your overseas markets on 


frequent, regular schedules 








6 AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
FROM U. S. GULF PORTS 
TO THE WORLD— 
U. K. LINE AFRICA LINE 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 





LYKES Lu ns ES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mo- 
bile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Wash- 
ngton, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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‘Golde nn Loaf’’ 


The Flour with t 
Trouble left 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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Flour Mills, Inc. 
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Petersen Oven Merges 
With Baker Perkins 


SAGINAW, MICH.—The Petersen 
Oven Co., Franklin Park, Ill., merged 
with Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich., effective Aug. 1. The merged 
organization will operate as Baker 
Perkins, Inc. Conrad W. Petersen, 
president of the Petersen Oven Co., 
said his company initiated the merger 
because of economic conditions. 

Philip B. Harley, president of Ba- 
ker Perkins, Inc., said it is the intent, 
later this year, to transfer manufac- 
ture of Petersen products, facilities, 
and principal executive, engineering, 
service and manufacturing person- 
nel from the Franklin Park plant to 
the Saginaw, Mich., plant of Baker 
Perkins, Inc. In the meantime, engi- 
neering, service, and manufacture of 
the Petersen products will continue 
at the Franklin Park plant under 
the direction of Mr. Petersen. Sales 
organizations of the two companies 
are being combined. 

Mr. Petersen will be active in the 
management of Baker Perkins, Inc., 
as a director and assistant to the 
president, with office and residence 
at Saginaw upon consolidation of op- 
erations there. 
repair 


Baker Perkins will supply 


parts and service for all Petersen and 
Baker Perkins ovens, machinery and 
equipment heretofore manufactured 
by both companies, and Baker Per- 
kins will continue the manufacture 
and sale of all products of both com- 
panies. 


Mr. Harley and Mr. Petersen in a 
joint statement said: “This merger 
combines the ‘know-how’ and facili- 
ties of the two oldest bakery equip- 
ment manufacturers. It will enable 
the merged company to utilize and 


aang we more than 100 years of 
3aker Perkins and 75 years of Peter- 
sen policdervenge to develop new prod- 
ucts and to better serve the baking 
industry.’ 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

CHICAGO—Victor E. Marx, secre- 
tary of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, recently attended 
the annual Institute for Organization 
Management at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. The in- 
stitute is sponsored jointly by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, MSU, the American Society 
of Association Executives and the 


American Chamber of Commerce 
Executives group. Mr. Marx attend- 
ed the institute’s seminar for grad- 
uates. 





Rap-in-Wax Names 
John T. McCarthy 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appointment 
of John T. McCarthy as special ac- 
counts representative for Rap-In- 
Wax Paper Co. was announced re- 
cently by H. D. Whitney, director 
of bakery and food sales for the flexi- 
ble packaging firm 

A native of Chicago, Mr. McCarthy 
majored in Commerce at Northwest- 
ern University, graduated from the 
scho f baking of the American In- 
stitute of Baking in Chicago and was 
a World War II paratrooper. As- 
sociated with the baking industry 
all cf his life, Mr. McCarthy has 


held key production posts with such 
bakeries as Helm’s of Los Angeles 
Sunbeam Bakeries of Toledo Ohio: 
and owned and operated his own 
chain of s retail bakeries in 
Chicago 


. ] 
verai 


“John brings a wealth of baking 
and food processing know-how to 
Rap-In-Wax,” said Mr. Whitney, “and 
unique baking back- 
is heavy in production 
will represent the 


because of his 
ground which 
and operations, he 


company in no specific geographical 
area, but rather in those food and 
bakery accounts where his experience 


will benefit our customers most.” 
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Canadian Wheat Visible Declines to THE FLOUR MILLER’S LIBRARY 
395,000,000 Bu. as Crop Year Ends Reader Service Department 


srheat in Via bie positions at the close 50 Gt Saat SEEMED ten, e's THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the 1957-58 crop year on July 31 gain of 47,400,000 over the previous 





totaled 394990,000 bu., a decline of year. Exports of oats during the crop 
12,600,000 bu. from the 407,500,000 year reached 25,900,000 bu. compared 
visible on the same date in 1957, ac- with 18,300,000 in 1956-57, while bar- 
cording to preliminary figures re- ley dipped to 75,200,000 bu. compared Re 0 re) K S— 


eased by the statistics branch of the with 76,900,000 cleared a year ago. 


Board of Grain Commissioners Aug. Rye export clearances amounted to THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 








8 1958 5,400,000 bu. and were identical with : ‘ : 

A further 109,600,000 bu. coarse 1956-57, but the outward movement James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 
vrains and flaxseed were also visible of flax was only 13,600,000 bu. com- A comprehensive book on oe tho mochenies s of Sor happens to. grein follow com and grein 
ind included 43,700,000 bu. oats; 57,- pared with 21,600,000 bu. the preced- — => ee ee ed oe of ne preee lishing of price 
600,009 bu. barley; 3,800,000 bu. rye, ing crop year. even before the crop is iaeted, the role of the university —43 K- in the grain trade. 
n 5 ) " ¢ > The + : ‘ . This authoritative book wi the ding reference book on this subject for 
und 4,500,000 bu. flaxseed. The com- Canadian domestic outlets, includ- farmers, county agents, i Fy foreign buyers, & 00 
bined wheat and coarse grain visible jing grain used for milling and proc- government personnel, teachers, etc. ..... 6... cece een e een e nent eeeneeees . 


carryover at 504,500,009 bu. was ap- essing for subsequent export, ab- 


proximately 28 million bushels less sorbed increased quantities of wheat 
t] the record-breaking combined ,; > ass m i ‘ INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 


than and barley as shown in the following 


figure of 532,500,000 bu. at the close tabulation: PRODUCTS 





f the 1956-57 crop year. Bushels . 
Primary grain deliveries from farm 1957-58 1956-57 By Richard T. Cotton 
ers to Canadian elevators over the Wheat 109,400,000 103,600,000 Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
. mar totale 560.100.000 t Oats 43,800,000 48,000,000 Agriculture. The book a with facts, tests, research, experience in modern 
crop year totaled 560,100, ou. sortey “4.008 000 43,000,000 methods of insect tnsos? control. A text book =“ s manual for those engaged in storage, ship- 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed ye 1,300,000 1,300,000 and d proce 6x9, photo-offset. 
oe Fi d 7 
combined. This was 28.600.000 bu. mentees 3,700,000 4,000,000 fost oa ‘le nae enetedkwbuabee ds 6eesbeuecunssccesoeestee $4.00 
inder the final revised figure for The combined forward movement 


1956-57. The July 31 total included of the five principal grains from EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 


wheat deliveries of 369 million bush- country points during 1957-58 totaled 








els compared with 365,600,000 bu. a 575 million bushels, compared with By Fred DeArmond 
ear ago 560,700,000 a year earlier. Unloads at Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proves 
Preliminary figures show exports > Yanadis akehe: ever ay in each area of _ business leadership: organization, conservation of time an 
I ) es Ss I the Canadi ~ lake he ad, however, an ne sive tr qulilan ceae with employers. em 
amounted to 327,100,000 bu. and were ploy yees and fellow executives. the a art of self command, he use and .00 
r approximately 24 million bushels un- ming of words and action. Revised d Edition —251 PAGES «2 ee eee eee cece rene 


‘*DIAMOND _ der the previous year’s total. The out- 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent ward movement at Fort William-Port 
Milled Under Leheeaioatieuad Arthur, on the other hand, showed a METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 











__ fsem Montane Spsing Wheet slight increase in vessel loadings at By B. Connor Johnson 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 316.100.000 bu 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING . : ‘ Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 
ieee Pacific Coast Record Set with pte s on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. Has com- 
as . pa mee ew sotto © - | chemical or physica used for py = my 7 x yt. 
" > ‘. ‘ ‘ > fin Ynoe . on or is ven ea n 
_ — The Canadian Pacific Coast ports, — mares Aen chem eveilable. 113 poses, i $2 25 
“RUSSELL’S BEST” handling a combined 169,500,000 bu offset, illustrated. Copyright, OLR eS <TC R EONT  e ‘ ° 
‘‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” of Canada’s overseas shipments sur- 
Our mill is located in the high protein passed the previous record of 139 mil- 


wheat district of central western Kan- lion bushels established for that re- FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 

















directly from growers. gion in 1956-57. The 1957-58 total BySs 
nape : torck & T 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell,Kansas | included 129 700,000 bu. wheat; 2,300,- osenens rte ust, al oe iversity of Minnesota Press book, written after years 
ine Sas le in in of Minn 
000 bu. oats; 30,30 ),000° bu. barley; of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling a 4, The 
1 300,000 bu. rye, and 5,900,000 bu. early anaters are historical in character, ag 2 ee rise of man and the relo- 
Semmenl tionship of his diet, food-eating and growing ho + of the 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS =. industry, and the contributions Lananee "a technicians tollow and the 
The Board of Grain Commissioners — bs oa 2 i Se Se end vide. of miling ad & 6 Gate Stes Eee 
For Bakers reports that the Port of Churchill a x cwtkepamvanaeuteues $7.50 


The Morrison Milling Co. continued its pattern of increased 


Senten: Seas shipping activity with clearances of 
Sicieacisidl taiiaieaiinees 16,600,000 bu. wheat loaded during BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


the normal August-October period By James Gray 


and a record early opening on July t of Generel Mitte, 8 ae ian ot, . 
"Eg RO « ‘ pies e@ story ay 4 inc., from Ae pe s in divisions, to 1954. 
26, 1958, added a further 1,800,000 Ee ae Oe ava te $4.75 

















Quality Millers Since 1879 Scinie es SG ee ee ee ern neresaneneegers 
BUFFALO FLOUR Canadian Atlantic ports, including . , . : ’ 
THE WILLIS NORTON shipments direct from the Canadian Service Publications of The American Baker: 
OMPANY ; Lakehead, showed a gain in their 
WICHITA, KANSAS export shipping for the season with THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
: 154,400,000 bu. moving through St. By A. J. Vander Voort 





Law 2 é i I itime 
“ — and Canad pao Maritim« One of the classic publications for the baker, prepored by an expert in his field, now 
ports compared with 145 200,000 bu. in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $ 


handled by the same seaboard ele- problems almost as sepidiy Be PU GO ccicccccccescceccesscccecossces . 
a } 
For SUPER Results vators in 1956-57. About 3 million 


v2 SRE «savas at the sauctthas aise waare THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 


tered at maritime sector where 


BAKERS FLOUR’ the all-grain total exported amount- Cookies 


i 
i! 
ed to 30,900,000 bu. as compared with Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes ond Pastries. The title and 


27.800 000 bu. j ear Mr. treat 
The Quaker Oats Company \3scs.°° "SPE HE TOP SET Le bakers, targe and small Sentosa cccecccseeeeee $1.00 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILDS ELEVATOR ANNEX NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, |958 























RUNCIMAN MILLING CO 






, WILLISTON, N.D.— Construction Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 

ee eta —_— lac. of a 100,000-bu. elevator annex is pK ME ag annually | a forty years and aed as e volevense = 

MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS | under way at the Farmers Union RMEN TIE UIE pa scotrctteccereersstss0sssesccsckecocdeossnseie, $2.00 
Plain and Self-Rising Elevator Assn., Williston. The addi- 





1ONIA, agg od oo 65 tion will give the firm total storage 
space of 300,000 bu. 
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EXHIBIT 1. Barley prices, seasonal index, 1910-53. 
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Barley Prices Improve After 


Harvest, But Shift Is Small 


By LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 
Agricultural Economist 
Kansas State College 

What is ahead in barley prices? 
What are the chances of price im- 
provements in the months ahead? 

Although barley prices over the 
years have tended to display a rather 
definite seasonal improvement after 
the harvest period into the winter 
months, the typical swing on the av- 
erage has not been very wide. 

We do not pretend to know the an- 
swers to what is going to happen in 
the future because no one has yet 
found a way to forecast prices that 
will always turn out to be correct. 
However, if you are making pricing 
decisions, you are putting your money 
on the line because you think prices 
will behave in such and so a manner. 
If this is the situation, you will be in- 
terested in the accompanying ex- 
hibits, which give an indication of the 
barley situation. 

Exhibit 1 indicates an index of sea- 
sonal price changes which is a com- 
mon way to show price changes from 
one season to another. The index is 
a statistical method of measuring 
price changes. 

Exhibit 1 is an index of seasonal 
variations in barley prices from 1910 
to 1953. The average farm price was 
used to compute this index. The shad- 


ed area above and below the solid line 
shows a wide dispersal of prices from 
one year to another. This shaded area 
indicates that while prices fluctuate 
widely during any given year, the pat- 
tern is not as consistent from one 
year to another and, therefore, the 
seasonal index is in the medium of 
reliability as an indicator of what is 
ahead for barley prices. 

Generally speaking, prices start to 
decline after May. They’re usually 
higher during this month than any 
other time during the year. Later 
in the summer, prices decline and 
reach a low point during August then 
show gradual improvement during the 
winter months. From June to July 
prices have gone up only about one 
year out of three, which is a pretty 
strong indicator as to what might be 
expected this year. 

Exhibit 2 will give you an indica- 
tion of barley production since 1940. 
You will notice that production has 
been at a very high rate during the 
past several years, with a high being 
reached during this period in 1957. 

Barley prices cannot be expected 
to escape the depressing influence of 
large supplies of feed grains. With a 
normal or average year, 1958 crops 
plus the carry-in of old-crop grains 
will provide a supply nearly equal 
to the record of last season. 


EXHIBIT 2. Barley production in the U.S., 1940-57. 
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Canadian Surplus Dips; 
Storage Still Tight 


WINNIPEG 


Canada's 


wheat sur- 
plus has fallen by more than 100 
million bushels since July 31, 1957, 


but farmers will still have difficulty 
delivering grain to elevators. This is 
the substance of the current grain 
letter of James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., here. 

Listed is a visible supply plus wheat 
available for delivery from farms esti- 
mated at 544 million bushels which 
compares with the 1957 figure of 
649 million. Oats were estimated at 
82 million bushels compared with 163 
million a year ago; barley at 75 mil- 
lion compared with 102 million; rye 
at 6,100,000 bu. compared with 8,100,- 
000; and flax at 5 million bushels 
compared with the July 31, 1957, fig- 
ure of 5,600,000 bu. 

Even with a small crop of wheat 
this year there will still be plenty 
of grain on hand, the report points 
out. However and barley re- 
serves will depend on the size of this 


oats 


year’s crop because about 225 million 
bushels of oats and 125 million bush- 
els of barley are normally consumed 
on farms as feed. 

The letter 
of new crop barley already made for 
export and suggests that U.S. malt- 
expected to take their 
normal requirements of about 20 mil- 
lion bushels. 


points to sizeable sales 


sters can be 


A very small oat crop may be ex- 
pected this year, the letter says, and 
as a result there is not expected to 
be any serious surplus of either oats 
or barley 

The 
congestion 
when deliveries of new crop grain be- 
gin on the that latest figures 
show only 47 million bushels of space 


review also anticipates severe 


in country elevator space 


basis 
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available all across Canada. This com- 
pares with 22 million a year ago 
“It is obvious that the primary de- 
livery quotas will be in effect for 
some time with consequent frustra- 
tion to producers anxious to market 
their new crop,” the report concludes 
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. 
Purina Buys Cuban 
>. . o > > 

Milling Facilities 

ST. LOUIS Ralston Purina Co 
has announced the purchase of the 
feed milling facilities of the Ameri- 
can Feed Co., Havana, Cuba, for man- 


ufacture of the full line of Purina 
Chows for livestock and poultry. 


Raymond E. Rowland, Purina pres- 
ident, made the announcement. He 
said the company took possession of 
the Cuban mill Aug. 1. Production 
got under way immediately. The mill 
has the capacity to manufacture ap- 
proximately 50,000 tons per year. Dis- 
tribution will be throughout Cuba 


Claude Balestra, formerly associat- 


ed with the American Feed Co., will 
be plant manager. John Bruno, for- 
merly superintendent of the Purina 


plant at Encrucijada, Venezuela, will 
be superintendent 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 














CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 
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To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Jing 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 








MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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Soybean Marathon 


Carl Urban, a 





manufacturer from 
Appleton, Wis., is now enroute from 
Les Angeles to New York—bicycling 
ill the way—to prove the nutritional 
value of soybean products, of which 
he is an enihusiast. He estimates 
his soybean food costs for the trip 
to be about 4¢ a mile, or 25¢ a day. 

Mr. Urban’s ride is under his own 
auspices and at his own expense, 
actually part of a family vacation 
Though a member of the American 
Soybean Assn., he is not sponsored 
by any organization. Several groups 
connected with the industry are in- 
terested in his trip, however. 

The cyclist’s sole diet will be com- 
prised of such soybean foods as svoy- 
bean milk, bread, oil, margarine, 
bean sprou‘s and the scy-based Multi- 
Purpose-Food developed at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology in 1944 
and intreduced overseas during the 
past 12 years by the non-profit Meals 
for Milliors Foundation of Los Ange- 
les. He left Los Angeles July 26, 
after “gettingin condition” by cycling 
at the Sania Anita race track. 

Mr. Urban will cycle through Tulsa, 
Okla., Des Meines, Iowa, where he 
will be the honored guest Aug. 19 
f the American Soybean Assn., 
then on to Chicago, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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and New York by Sept. 4. His wife 
and two children will accompany Mr. 
Urban in the family car, transporting 
his commissary of soybean products. 


NOVEL USE FOR FLOUR—When 
communities celebrate their 75th or 
100th year of founding, there is 
usually a great deal of reminiscing on 
the part of the pioneers, and inter- 
esting items are quite often revealed 
which otherwise would be forgotten. 

Recently, Minnedosa, Man., cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary, and a 
writer in the lecal paper recalled the 
building of the bridge on the main 
street to span the small river which 
flowed through the town. The writer 
recalled that 200 bags of flour were 
used to form a coffer dam and, in 
his then boyish mind, represented a 
terrific waste. However, he goes on to 
recall that very little of the flour was 
actually wasted, as the water had 
not penetrated the bags very far. 


ENRICHED, WE PRESUME—? 
The oldest piece of bread in the 
world is on display in a glass case in 
the Swiss Landemuseum in Zurich. 
The grandfather of all bread was 
baked by a Stone Age baker about 








BAKING 


SCIENCE GRADUATES—tThe 1958 graduates of the Schoo! of 


Baking Science and Management at Flor‘da State University, Tallahassee, 
are shown above as they prepare to enter the bak ng industry. Left to right 


are Donald 8S. 


Noot, American Machine & Foundry Co., New 


York; Sam 


Chudnofsky, with the same firm; Paul A. Wright, Campbell-Taggart As- 
sociated Bakeries, St. Louis; J. P. Striegel, American Bakeries Co., Chicago; 
R. H. Johnson, Smith Bakeries, Mobile, Ala.; Carmine Monteleone, with a 
retail bakery at Longbranch, N.J.; Paul A. Jones, Jones Bakeries, Inc., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N.C.; Searle Selmon, American Bakeries, Brooklyn, and J. Roy 
Wynn, American in Chicago. Not shown are Raymond L. Markey, American 
at Jacksonville; D. H. Schwartz, American at Miami, and G. P. Cigarran, 
Campbell-Taggart, Atlanta. The school, sponsored by the Southern Bakers 
Assn., is under the direction of Dr. L. A. Rumsey. 
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6,000 years ago. Apparently it was 
accidentally dropped into a lake, 
where it became imbedded in mud. 
It was still there in the mud when 
archaeologists dug into the dried out 
lake bottom a few years ago. 


HISTORIC FIND — Carbonized 
wheat, pulse grains and olive seeds 
have been found in the remains of 
a prehistoric house near Larissa in 
central Greece. A government in- 
spector of antiques for the area, in 
announcing the find, said that the 
grains were discovered in a lower 
“pre-ceramic” layer, probably dating 
from 4,500 B. C. 


SURPLUS STORAGE—tThe record 
Southwest wheat crop is pressing in- 
to use a considerable number of 
structures originally built for quite 
a different purpose. The Forum 
Building at Phillipsburg, Kansas, is 
a good example. Built more than 40 
years ago as a community house, and 
since then the scene of many a 
chautauqua, dance, basketball game, 
wrestling match and stage show, it 
now holds wheat. The building is 
owned and operated by the Dean 
Grain Co 





Wheat Prices 
Around the World 


ROME—tThe Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization has prepared a 
report on wheat prices around the 
world, comparing the 1949 price 
with the 1957 price. Here are the 
prices reported by FAO: 

1949 «1957 

40 


Turkey $3 $4.46 
Italy 3.05 3.24 
West Germany 1.82 2.83 
Japan 1.74 2.77 
Belgium 2.53 2.53 
India 2.34 2.34 
South Africa 1.80 2.26 
France 2.01 2.18 
Ireland 2.07 2.18 
Pakistan 2.31 2.12 
Egypt 1.88 2.09 
Sweden 1.71 2.04 
Netherlands 2.09 2.01 
U.S ‘ 1.88 1.93 
Australia 2.12 1.63 
Argentina 1.68 1.52 
U.K 2.01 1.50 
Canada 1.68 1.40 











JUST CALL ME PIE-FACE 
I 
Like pie— 
Apple or cherry 
Or huckleberry. 
I'll sink a fork 
In any kind—pork 
Or beef or tamale 
Or chicken. O golly, 
Fruit or fish, 
Pie is my dish, 
And, friend, when I lie 
In state I'll cry, 
“Goody, now I 
Will have pie in the sky!” 
—Ethel Jacobson 


————§ READ IS THE STAFF F LIFE 


EXPORTS OF OATS UP 
WINNIPEG 
Canadian 
well ahead of the previous year and 
the June movement of 2 392,000 bu 
boosted the total for 11 months of 
the crop year to 24646,000 bu. com- 
pared with 15,249 000 bu. in the same 
period a year earlier. In the August- 
June period 20,422,000 bu. of Cana- 
dian oats went to the U.S. compared 
with 14,761,000 bu. in the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year, ac- 
cording to the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. In addition to imports 
by the U.S., the U.K. took 3,797,000 
bu., and Ireland 382,000 bu. Small 
lots went to six other countries. 


Export c'corarces ¢ 
1957-58 cont nue 


oits in ! 
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CROP REPORT 
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mated at 1,171 million bushels, ex- 
ceeds the previous record of 1,065 
million bushels harvested in 1952 by 
10%. The current estimate is 41 mil- 
lion bushels above production expect- 
ed a month ago and two-thirds more 
than the 707 million bushels harvest- 
ed in 1957. It exceeds average pro- 
duction of 850 million bushels by 
38%. Yield per harvested acre is in- 
dicated at a record high 28.1 bushels. 
Such a yield would exceed the pre- 
vious record of 22.4 bushels harvested 
in 1957 by 5.7 bushels and compares 
with the 10-year average of 18.9 
bushels per acre. 

Prospective production of all 
spring wheat increased during July 
and is now indicated at 250 million 
bushels. A crop this size would be 
4% larger than the 1957 production 
but 6% below average. Prospective 
yield per harvested acre at 20.8 bu. 
is a record. This compares with 19.9 
bu. produced in 1957 and the average 
of 14.6 bu. 


The prospective crop of durum 
wheat is forecast at 188 million 
bushels, up 25% from July 1 pros- 
pects but less than half the 1957 
crop and 37% below average. A near 
record yield of 19.4 bu. is indicated. 
Rust damage was not a serious fac- 
tor and cool weather along with ade- 
quate moisture allowed the crop to 
advance satisfactorily. 

North Dakota prospects of 16.2 
million bushels are 3.3 million bushel 
above the July 1 forecast. A record 
yield of 19.5 bu. is indicated as the 
state escaped rust and other diseases 
with excellent growing conditions 
during July. Harvest had just start- 
ed the first week of August with the 
bulk of the crop in the dough stage 
Precipitation was below normal in 
South Dakota during July but cool 
weather was an offseting factor and 
excellent yields are expected. Warm 
weather during early August forced 
some fields to maturity and harvest 
is about 25% complete. The Minne- 
sota crop made good gains during 
July as temperatures remained cool 
and rainfall was adequate in the Red 
River Valley. Montana yields _in- 
creased compared with July 1 as cool 
weather and average rainfall for July 
advanced the crop. 

Other Spring Wheat 

A crop of 231.2 million bushels is 
forecast for spring wheat other than 
durum, 16% above the 199 million 
bushels forecast on July 1. Prospec- 
tive production is 15% above the 
1957 crop but 2% below average. The 
indicated yield of 20.9 bu. per acre 
is nearly a half bushel above the pre- 
vious record established last year and 
is six bushels above average. 
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Stratton-Theis Firm 
Adds Grain Storage 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The Stratton- 
Theis Grain Co. has started the con- 
struction of a 1,100,000-bu. addition 
to its grain storage capacity here. 

When construction is completed, 
the firm’s grain storage in St. Joseph 
will be 3,100,000 bu. The firm leases 
the 2,000,000-bu. elevator of the Un- 
ion Terminal Railway Co. Plans call 
for two steel tanks to be erected 
northeast of the existing concrete 
elevators. The new storage will be 
ready for use by the first part of 
October. 
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Ismert - Hincke 


Plans Bulk Flour 
Depot in Virginia 


KANSAS CITY Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, will begin 
construction of a bulk flour depot 
in Richmond, Va., to service bakers 
in the eastern Virginia area. The 
depot is scheduled to be in operation 
in October. 

The new facility, of concrete and 
steel construction throughout, will be 
specially designed for the handling of 
bulk flour for bakers. It will be equip- 
ped completely with pneumatic 
handling facilities and the latest de- 
velopments in sanitation control. 
Modern industrial architecture will 
be used, with space also for expan- 
sion of the depot as needed. 

Flour will be shipped to the Rich- 
mond bulk flour station in Airslide 
cars from the Ismert-Hincke mills in 
Topeka, Kansas. It will be sifted be- 
fore being transferred into specially- 
designed steel bins. All flour will be 
entoleted before being loaded into 
bulk trucks for delivery to bakers in 
the eastern Virginia region. 

Ismert-Hincke will operate its own 
bulk trucks from the Richmond sta- 
tion 
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Nickel May Help Curb 
Wheat Rust, Tests Show 


LONDON A solution of nickel 
metal may prove to be an effective 
way of curbing stem rust in both 
resistant and susceptible varieties of 
the wheat disease, research indicates 

Tests with cobalt, molybdenum, 
copper, manganese and iron showed 
none of these affect rust develop- 
ment. However, nickel is “very ef- 
fective in the prevention of rust de- 
velopment” in detached leaves of sus- 
ceptible varieties of wheat, D. Wang, 
P. K. Isaac and E. R. Waygood of 
the University of Manitoba's botany 
department, Winnipeg, Canada, re- 
port. Zinc also had a slight inhibitory 
effect when used at high concentra- 
tions. 

The scientists, reporting their re- 
sults in the British scientific journal 
“Nature” here, believe it “unwise” to 
state that nickel acts as a fungicide 
It apparently slows down the synthe- 
sis and breakdown of chlorophyll, ac- 
cording to studies of both green and 
blanched uninfected detached leaves 

Nickel inhibited both germination 
and growth of the rust fungus. 





BOLIVIAN FLOUR 
PURCHASE COMPLETED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the purchase on Aug. 7 of 8,323,000 
Ib. 72% extraction hard wheat flour 
for shipment to Bolivia under an In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion program. The award covers a 
transaction for which bids were re- 
jected earlier and then resubmitted. 
Contracts call for shipment ex mill, 
f.a.s. Texas, Gulf and east Gulf ports 
on Aug. 25, Sept. 8 and 22. Contracts 
were awarded to: Yukon Mill & Grain 
Co., Yukon, Okla., 180,000 Ib. flour, 
$4.80 cwt.; Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, 900,000 Ib. flour, $4.80 
ewt.; Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, 5,443,000 Ib. flour, $4.80 ecwt., 
and General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
1,800,000 Ib. flour, $4.78 cwt. 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley WM. CHARLICK, LTD. 


FLOUR MILLERS 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
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UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 



































Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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Cartier Lasalle Pontiac 
Cables — Eastmills ° MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wh eat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 
UNION 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘LAKURON’ TORONTO, CANADA 














There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie” 





Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all! codes used 
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fered, with the result that prices aged 465%, compared with 47% the 


dropped 5 to 10¢ sack. Orders from 
the Americas were of very little con- 
sequence 

Quotations Aug. 8, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat bak- 
ery short patent $5@5.10, standard 
$4.90@5, straight $4.88@4.95; estab- 
lished brands of family flour $5.70@ 
6.60, first clears with 13-14% protein 
$4.55 @ 4.65, first clears with 11% pro- 
tein $4.25@4.30, clears with 1% ash 
or higher $3.95@4.05 

Wichita: Mills operated at 107% of 
capacity last week. Sales, of which 
about 90% were bakery flour, aver- 


preceding week and 40% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good 
Family flour was unchanged, and 
bakery declined 10¢. Quotations Aug. 
8, basis Kansas City: Family $6.20, 
bakery short patent $5.13@5.15, bak- 
ery intermediate $5.03@5.05, first 
clears $4.57, second clears $4.02. 

Salina: Demand for flour showed 
considerable improvement the past 
week, and a fair volume of business 
was accomplished. Prices closed 10¢ 
sack lower than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were satisfac- 
tory. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








Hutchinson: Large chain bakers 
extended commitments 120 days, and 
longer. Smaller independents also en- 
tered the market but did not cover 
needs as far ahead. Most small users 
remained on the sidelines. Interest 
subsided and buying fell off sharply 
toward the end of the week. Export 
and family business failed to develop. 
Prices at which the heavy volume of 
flour was booked did not meet ex- 
pectations of the trade and were less 


than satisfactory to mills. Quota- 
tions Aug. 8, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent 
$5.55@5.65; bakers’ patent $4.90@ 


4.95; standard $4.80@4.85. 

Ft. Worth: Flour demand came to 
life last week, with many buyers 
covering their needs to the end of 
the year. Business was on the basis 
of a 10¢ price concession and sales 
were estimated at 150% of capacity. 
Mills continued to average five days 
running time. Bakers’ flour declined 
10¢, first clears 5¢, and family flour 
Was nominally unchanged. Quota- 
tions Aug. 8, 100-lb. cottons: Extra 
high patent $6.60@6.80; standard 
bakers, unenriched, $5.50@5.60; first 
clears $4.55@4.65, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Oklahoma City: Average sales in 
family flour were reported. Direc- 
tions are good and prices unchanged. 
Bakery sales were very active, aug- 
mented by independent grocers book- 
ing four to six months in advance. 
Prices declined 10¢ from the previous 


week. Quotations Aug. 8, delivered 
Oklahoma points, carlots: Family 
short patent $6.40@6.60, standard 


$5.70@5.90; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.51@5.61, 95% standard pa- 
tent $5.41@5.51, straight grade $5.36 
@5.46. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: A good volume of flour 
buying continued in the _ central 
states during the week ending Aug. 
11, with interest mostly centered 
around springs and, especially, hard 
wheat flour. Total sales were esti- 
mated at around 110 to 115% of five- 
day milling capacity. 

Several large bakers booked re- 
quirements for periods ranging from 
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60 to 120 days, and longer in a few 
cases. Business generally seemed to 
slow down, however, towards the 
end of the period, and it appeared 
buying was about over the time being 
at least. 

Soft wheat sales were fair, with 
some ranging as high as 10,000 sacks, 
but mostly of 5,000 sacks or under, 


consisting of cracker-cookie types 
and intermediate grades of cake 
flour. 


Quotations Aug. 8: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.70@6.13, standard $5.60@ 
6.03, clear $5.20@5.85; hard winter 
short $5@5.55, 95% patent $4.90@ 
5.45, clear $5.45@6.60, family flour 
$7.15; soft winter high ratio $7.15, 
standard $5.50@5.75, clear $4.70, 
cookie and -cracker flour, papers, 
$4 80. 

St. Louis: A substantial volume of 
hard and spring wheat flour sales 
was booked. The hard wheat flour 
trade is now well covered for 120 
days ahead. Spring buyers, in their 


first new crop buying, made heavy 
purchases for September and up to 
120 days beyond. Soft wheat flour 
sales are light. These buyers are 
well covered. Total sales for the 
week amount to 400% of five-day 


milling capacity. Quotations Aug. 8, 
100 Ib. cottons: Family top patent 
$5.45, top hard $6.85, ordinary $5.05; 
Bakery flour in 100. lb. papers: Cake 
$6.20, pastry $4.24, soft straight 
$4.50, clears $3.80; hard winter short 
patent $5.30, standard $5.10, clears 
$4.55; spring short patent $6.20, 
standard $6.10, clears $5.50. 


East 


Boston: The lowest spring wheat 
prices in over three years promoted 
considerable trading interest last 
week. Spring wheat flour declined 
24¢ but then rallied to half the ex- 
treme decline. Hard winters moved 
in a narrow price range, finally finish- 
ing 1¢ net higher for the week. Soft 
wheat flour was unchanged to 12¢ 
lower, with declines in most instances 
a revision on the high side of the 
range. 

Local dealers reported bookings 
fairly heavy, particularly at the low 
point of the week. Most of the buy- 
ing was by jobbers who, in some in- 









LIMITED 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 














Lake 


QUALITY 


of the Woods 


UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


; Milling Co., Limited 






ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


SINCE 


1887 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family py sas aim a hee nian a ... $6.30@6.80 $... ee’ ‘res a & g , 
Spring top patent . a ccbewds | Qeeeeee eva duce oe saa ows — - ote 
Spring high gluten , . $.62@6.17. .. asda hin . 6 . 
Spring short nud ; ; . §.52@5.87 . base ; 6.20 
Spring standard . ; . §.60@6.03 5.42@5.77 _ ears ae 6.10 stad 
Spring first clear ; wre 5.20@5.85 5.17@5.37 its ; 5.50 : 
Hard winter family pies ; _ ‘ 5.70@6.60 5.05@6.85 ; 
Hard winter short re ... 5.00@5.55 ; 5.00@5.10 5.30 e. 
Hard winter standard ; .... 4.90@5.45 ; 4.970@5.00 .. 5.10 
Hard winter first clear ; -.. 5.45@6.60 ... 4.25@4.65. 4.55 ; 
Soft winter standard 5.50@5.75 ° . cee _ “% 
Soft winter straight ‘ , el : 4.50 
Soft winter first clear : 4.70 , ‘ ; oe 3.80 @e. 
Rye flour, white ‘ , 4.59@4.90 4.26@4.27  .. ie : : S 
Rye flour, dark 3.84@4.15 3.51@3.52 at can . - 
Semolina, bulk c -..@5.95 @ 

New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh “New Or! 
Spring family . $.. 7.00 $. — 7.02 $6.70@7.15 $ @ 
Spring high gluten 6.81@6.91 6.70@6.80 6.78@6.88 6.58@6.77 6.35@6.55 
Spring short 5 bs baakea 6.51@6.61 6.40@6.50 646@6.58 6.28@6.30 6 ++ + 45 
Spring standard ‘ 6.41@6.5! 6.30@6.40 6.38@6.48 6.18@6.20 6.05@6.25 
Spring first clear ee 6.00@6.40 6.20@6.30 6.02@6.42 6.20@6.42 5.50@5.80 
Hard winter short 6.03@6.11 5.95@6.05 6.05@6.13 5.78@5.95 5.40@5.55 
Hard winter standard d 5.88@5.96 5.85@5.95 5.90@5.98 5468@5.85 5.25@5.40 
Hard winter first clear ..... $ —_ den we oF bie . ‘ 4.30@4.60 
Soft winter short patent re : : Bae’ P : 5.20@5.55 
Soft winter straight ......... ... §.20@5.45 ...@ 5.27@5.52 . 4.80@5.05 
Soft winter first clear : Wy: oe . 4.15@4.60 
Rye flour, white ; aes ‘ 4.99@5.18 @ 
Rye flour, dark ne 4.16@4.24 @ 
Semolina, bulk ; ‘ oe OF , 6.57 @ 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent bids as Spring top patent , $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
7 i end ay: Bakers* . ; 4 iat + 20 4.65@4.90 
Pastry Se eee oe Winter exports? dob ; 4.05 @ 


*100-ib. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 





stances, bought for six or eight 
months. The larger bakers were more 
conseravtive, generally averaging up 
to 120 days. Both hard wheat and 
spring wheat flours shared in the 
buying movement. Soft wheat flour 
trading was again limited, with most 
of the buying still hand-to-mouth. 

Quotations Aug. 9: Spring short 
patents $6.48@6.58, standard $6.38@ 
6.48, high gluten $6.78@6.88, first 
clears $6.02@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.05@6.13, standard $5.90@ 
5.98: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.38@ 
7.12; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.52, soft wheat high ratio 
$5.82@7.72; family $7.02. 

New York: Broad buying interest 
in all types of bakery flours develop- 
ed last week as prices dipped to sea- 
sonal lows. Soft wheat activity was 
good early in the week. Then hard 
winters took over and the volume of 
sales expanded to the highest point 
in over a year. Prices of hard win- 
ters dipped to about 10¢ below the 
level at which some purchases were 
made earlier in the crop year. Fol- 
lowing the heavy buying of a south- 
western baker, which extended into 
several months of 1959, other bakers 
made purchases equivalent to at 
least 120 days requirements. Then 
the spring wheat mills had their day 
as discounts were allowed on ship- 
ments after Sept. 1. General buying 
followed, and most bakers covered 
needs for the current four-month 
period. The remainder of the week 
was spent in following up these 
major purchases, and scattered addi- 
tional business was placed with both 
hard winter and spring sources. 

Quotations Aug. 8: Spring short 
patent $6.51@6.61, standard $6.41@ 
6.51, high gluten $6.81@6.91, clears 
$6@6.40; hard winter short patent 


$6.03@6.11, standard $5.88@5.96; 
Pacific soft wheat flour $6 36@6.98; 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.20G 
5.45, high ratio $5.90@7.70; family 
$7. 

Pittsburgh: Flour prices here were 
lowered 10 to 15¢, but the buying 
response was only moderate. At the 
close of the week prices came back 
3¢. City and tri-state buyers were 
solicited, but purchasing was only 
from bakers and jobbers with expir- 
ing commitments, usually for a 60- 
day supply. Family flour sales were 
normal to good, while shipping direc- 
tions were fair to good on all types 
of flour. 


Quotations Aug. 8: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $5.68@5.85, medium 
$5.73 @5.90, short $5.78@5.95; spring 
standard $6.18@6.20, medium $6.23@ 
6.25, short $6.28@6.30, first clear 
$6.20@6.42, high gluten $6.58@6.77: 
advertised family patents $7.15, un- 
advertised $6.70@6.86; pastry and 
cake flours $5.28@7.40 


Philadelphia: Both spring and hard 
winter bakery flours came in for ex- 
panded buying attention on the local 
market last week. In each case the 
expansion was triggered by price 
concessions which dropped some quo- 
tations to new lows. Mill representa- 
tives estimated that turnover was 
largest in springs with coverage ex- 
tended up to four months. 

The revival of heavier buying came 
in the wake of some periods of weak- 
ness in wheat, but evidences of cau- 
tion remained, including the fact that 
not all bakers and jobbers contracted 
for uniform periods, something which 
made it appear that the buying po- 
tential has not been exhausted. For 
another thing, quite a few medium 
and small-sized establishments are in 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran ne a .... $35.50@36.00 $30.00@30.50 $§ @ . $....@45.00 § @46.50 
Standard midds 35.50@36.00 30.50@31.50 cc . 46.00 @48.50 
Flour midds : 44.00@45.00 44.00 @. ¢ 
Red dog : 49.50@50.00 44.00@54.00 : @ 61.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran : - $28.75@29.50 $34.00@34.50 $37.50@38.00 $40.00@40.75 $ 
Shorts ; 32.75@33.50 37.75@38.25 41.50@42.00 A $ 
Millrun ... wesdkeda ne veanes a a : @. .@. @41 .00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
i. eee . $49.00@50.00 $56.00@57.00 $60.00@6! .00 
ED sceeencxe 35.00@36.00 37.00@42.00 42.00@45.00 
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the midst of vacation shutdowns, 
hence did not participate. 
Quotations Aug. 8, 100 Ib. cotton 


sack bas's: Spring high gluten $6.70 


@6.80, short patent $6.40@6.50, 
standard $6.30@6.40, first clear $6.20 
@630; hard winter short patent 


$5.95 @ 6.05, 
soft winter, 


standard $5.85@5.95; 
nearby, $4.80@4.90. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business has 
picked up although sales were mod- 


erate. Some bakers filed directions 
on all outstanding contracts, in most 
cases only through August, holding 


back on additional coverage. Most of 
the business was regular p.d.s. and 
scattered orders for 30 to 60 days. 
Independent bakers, as a rule, were 
adding 60 to 120 days to their hard 
winter balances. The volume in hard 
winters and springs is expected to 
increase sharply. A steady tone ruled 
in clears. 

Export flour business was limited, 
with slightly improved interest from 
the Americas. There was some hint 
that licenses may be forthcoming 
shortly in Cuba, and more active in- 
quiry was developing, mainly for 
springs. 

Quotations Aug. 8, carlots, 100 Ib. 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.40@5.55, standard $5.25@ 
5.40, first clear $4.30@4.60; spring 
short patent $625@6.45, standard 
$6.05@6.25, first clear $5.50@5.80, 
high gluten $635@6.55; soft wheat 
short patent $5.20@5.55, straight 
$480@505, first clear $4.15@4.60, 
high ratio cake $5.65@6.10. 


Pacific Coast 
Seattle: Flour grind in the Pacific 
Northwest continued to drop during 
the past week, due mainly to a sea- 


sonal decline. No change was re- 
ported in the Philippines, where the 
lack of necessary letters of credit 


has been holding back business. How- 
ever, this problem should be settled 
new USS. 


in the near future. No 

Army Quartermaster business was 
reported. 

Portland: Flour production con- 
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WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
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tinues to decline in the Pacific North- 
west, with virtually no export book- 
ings recorded and domestic buyers 
still inclined to hold off. The Philip- 
pines monetary situation has not yet 
cleared up, and this has hurt export 
mills. Interior and coast mills show- 
ed a sharp production decline again 
the past week. Hard wheat flour 
prices also continued to decline, re- 
flecting better movement of new crop 
wheat. Soft wheat flours have held 
steady the past two weeks. Quota- 
tions Aug. 8: High gluten $7.60, all 
Montana $6.60, clears $6.55, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.53, cake $6.93, pastry 
$5.93, pie $5.58, whole wheat $6.25, 
graham $5.69, cracked wheat $6.74, 
crushed wheat $6.04. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: An eastern mill 
was awarded a government purchas- 
ing agency contract last week for 514 
long tons of flour for September ship- 
ment. 

Domestic flour business continues 
at a fairly good rate, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations Aug. 8: Top pa- 
tent springs for use in Canada $5.95 
@6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.90 
@5.20 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Domestic buyers have entered the 
market for winter wheat flour, but 
export interest is lacking. Quotations 
Aug. 8: $4.05, 100 Ib. in export cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Montreal-Halifax. 

The winter wheat crop has turned 
out particularly well in Ontario, and 
yields have been exceptionally good. 
Lack of storage space is hampering 
the movement of wheat. Quotations 
Aug. 8: $1.45 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Flour exports for the 
first week of the new crop year to 
Aug. 7 amounted to 86,900 sacks, in- 
cluding 29,100 sacks for International 
Wheat Agreement countries. These 
totals compared with 365,200 and 15,- 
000 sacks, respectively, exported in 
the last week of the 1957-58 crop 
year. Domestic trade is steady and 
mills see no immediate let-up produc- 
tion from the present capacity out- 
put on a five-day week. There is no 
accumulation of supplies and prices 
are steady. Quotations Aug. 9: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.90@6.30; 
second patents, cottons, $5.65@6.05; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.65@4.90. All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers received a number of reports from 
across the Pacific during the week, 
but none were calculated to brighten 
the sales picture. In the big Philip- 
pines market, largest Canadian out- 
let in the Pacific, the pleas of ship- 
pers for lower ocean freight rates on 
flour to Manila were heeded by the 
Pacific Westbound Freight Confer- 
ence, which lowered the charges from 
$20 to $17.50 a long ton, effective im- 
mediately. 

Along with this news, however, 
were cables that applications for let- 
ters of credit to import flour into the 
Philippines are still held up in the 
Central Bank there. There were ru- 
mors of some pending scheme to con- 
trol flour imports in view of the acute 
shortage of dollars, plus the need to 
set up credits for the wheat which 
must be purchased for the new Re- 
public flour mill scheduled to start 
milling this fall. 

There is talk 
flour imports to 


of Manila limiting 
$2 million a month, 


which would be a cut of about one- 
the past 
also reported 


year’s figure. 
whereby 


quarter of 
Plans were 
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Filipino importers would get a larger 
percentage of the flour import permit 
allocations and, at the same time, 
cut down the percentage going to 
aliens, mainly Chinese, who are 
among the largest importers and bak- 
ers. 

While flour shippers received a cut 
in freight rates, the conference which 
only recently established a minimum 
rate of $9.50 a long ton on wheat go- 
ing to Manila for the new flour mill, 
suddenly decided that the new rate 
was too low and put it up to $12.50 a 
ton. Up to a month ago the confer- 
ence rate on bulk wheat was $21.50, 
but this was only a nominal one, 
since there were no prospects of sell- 
ing wheat to Manila. Now, in addi- 
tion to the one mill soon to start, 
several more are rumored. 

Domestic trade here is steady. Quo- 
tations Aug. 8, cash car for hard 
wheat grinding: First patents $5.95, 
bakers’ patents $4.90 papers and $5.10 
cottons; Ontario pastry $6.75, cake 
$7.35. 

Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices were 
adjusted downward almost 40¢ in the 
seven-day period ending Aug. 11 
principally as a result of new crop 
pressure. Sales were slow as the 
trade awaited more specific informa- 
tion about the levels at which new 
crop will eventually be booked. Quo- 
tations Aug. 9: Pure white No. 1 
$4.26@4.27, medium $4.06@4.07, dark 
$3.51 @3.52. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour were 
fairly brisk during the week ending 
Aug. 11 in the central states as mills 
granted overnight protection on 
prices. Most buyers booked at least 
120 days coverage, and some further 
ahead. Quotations Aug. 8: White pa- 
tent $4.59@4.90, medium $4.39@4.70, 
dark $3.84@4.15. 

Philadelphia: Mill postings dropped 
to the lowest level in about a yeai 
on the local market last week, but 
dealings continued in their familiar 
quiet pattern with humid weather 
contributing its share to the dullness 
The Aug. 8 quotation on rye white of 
$5.45@5.55 was 20¢ sack under the 
previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices de- 
clined and cautious, moderate com- 
mitments for 30 days were made in 
the tri-state area. Directions con- 
tinued fair. Bakers and jobbers ex- 
pect rye patents to be lower in price 
later. Quotations Aug. 8 f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white No. 1 $4.99 
@5.18, medium $4.69@4.98, dark 
$4.16@4.24, rye meal $4.49@ 4.66. 

Portland: Quotations Aug. 8: 
White patent $7.50, pure dark $6.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in roll- 
ed oats and oatmeal continues on a 
normal basis, with prices firm. Quo- 
tations Aug. 8: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cot- 
tons $6 85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Production is keeping 
pace with the seasonal demand and 
prices are firm. Quotations Aug. 9: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
565; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 
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slow the earlier part of the week but 
sales picked up in the last portion, 
particularly for bran. Plenty of feed 


was available. Prices declined $1.25 
on bran and $3.25 on shorts. Quota- 
tions Aug. 8, straight cars: Bran 
$31.25 @32.25, millrun $33.13@34.13 
shorts $35@36. Mixed or pool cars 


higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeed sales were very 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending Aug. 11 as prices sta- 
bilized at a lower level for the first 
time in several weeks. Mill running 
time appeared to be good. Quotations 
Aug. 8: Bran $35.50@36, standard 
midds. $35.50@36, flour midds. $444 
45, red dog $49 50 @50. 


St. Louis: Demand, even at the 
lowest prices of the year, has been 
barely sufficient to keep up with the 
heavy prceduction. Adding to the 
problem is the downturn in formula 
feed business, causing over-enthusias- 
tic buyers to re-offer unneeded mill- 
feeds, mostly middlings. 

Encouraged by the modest turn-up 
in prices from the low at Kansas City, 


some millers are looking for a re- 
bound of several dollars during the 
next 10 days. They see another bull- 


ish factor in the unfinished laber ne- 


gotiations at Buffalo, which may in- 
duce eastern mixers to cover part of 
their nearby requirements in this 
area 


Most of this week’s production has 
already been booked. Mills have not 
pressed for sale on the balance, being 
willing to hold back a few cars while 
the market is showing signs of an up- 
turn. Quotations Aug. 8: Sacked bran 
$34 @ 34.50, shorts $37.75@38.25, bulk 
bran $29.50@30, shorts $34.50@35 
middlings $31@31.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds moved in a nar- 
now price range last week, reflectin 
a minor stalemate between buyers 
and sellers. Most trading was limited 
to small lots for nearby or immediat« 
requirements. Bran finished $1 high- 
er, while middlings eased a like 
amount. Quotations Aug. 9: Bran 
$46.50, middlings $48.50 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices are low- 
er and buying is slow. Heavy rains 
have made good pastures. Supplies 
are plentiful and available for im- 
mediate shipment. Quotations Aug. 8, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $42.15 
@43.90, standard midds. $43.15 @ 44.90, 
flour midds. $56.15@58.40, red dog 


$66.15 @ 67.90 


Philadelphia: A undertone 


soggy 
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itself for the third week 
in a row as some millfeed prices 
dropped to new lows for the year. 
This failed to inspire any new de- 
mand in the local market, nowever, 
with takings still small and for near- 
by. The Aug. 8 list of quotations 
showed bran cff $2 from the previous 


manifested 


week, to $45; standard midds. down 
$4, to $46, and red dog at $61, also 
off $4 

New Orleans: Prices sought lower 
levels late in the week. Bulk feeds 


were weakest, carrying middlings to 
the previous low for the calendar 
year to date. Sacked feed sales were 


light, with only occasional carlot 
sales and small workings to truck 
distributors. Purchases of bulk feed 


were limited to replacements of cur- 
rent needs, mostly by small feed mix- 
ers and other consumers. Sellers com- 
plained that feed was still difficult 
to place in quantity, with buyers 
holding back because of reduced re- 
quirements or the hope of further de- 
clines. Demand for bulk feeds in gen- 
eral was disappointing, reflecting re- 


duced consumption due to pastures 
and the use of small grains in feed- 
ing. Quotations Aug. 8: Bran $40@ 


10.75, shorts $44@44.75 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market rose about $2 ton 
the past week. Millfeed was being 
quoted at $41, but with very little 


ivailable. Production slacked off dur- 
ing the week, due to a lack of flour 
grind. Boats continued to bunch up 
it local ports to load out earlier sales 
to Japan. No new expért business 
booked, but inquiries 
from Japan for positions as far ahead 
is October and December 
Quotations Aug. 8: Millrun $41 


was 


were received 


standard middlings $49 

Portland: Further strength was 
displayed in millfeeds with the long 
dry spell hurting pastures. Export 
bookings are good. Quotations Aug 


8: Millrun $41, middlings $8 over 
-rices on red bran and 


past 


Ogden: 
millrun strengthened during the 
week, with demand exceeding supply 
and values up $1. Mills are working 
to capacity, 24 hours a day, six days 
a week and are booked through the 
month. Demand is stronger on the 
West Coast. Quotations Aug. 8 (up 
$1): Red bran and millrun $37, mid- 
dlings $42. To Denver: Red bran and 


millrun $44, middlings $49. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $44.50, 
middlings $49.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 


and Los Angeles 
Toronto-Montreal: Interest in mil 
feed is well maintained, with fair sup- 
plies and firm prices. Quotations Aug 
8: Bran $49@50, shorts $56@57 
$60@61, net terms, b 


dlings cash 


inc'uded 


d or straight ca 


mixe 


ronto-Mantrea! 


Winnipeg: Millfeeds are me 








fair volume from the prairies 
British Columbia and eastern C 
da. Ther no build up o 
western positions nd prices 
stead) Quotations Au Y Br 
f.o.b. mills, $35@ 36 in the three p1 
rie provinces; shorts $37@42; n 
dlings $42@45. All prices cash ¢ 
lots. Small lets ex-country elevat 
and warehouses $5 extra 
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AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





More than |,500 appraisal reports covering 


Milling and grain properties throughout 
The United States in the past thirty-two 


Years. Factual 


and Authoritative. 


Yearly Revision Service. 


SINCE 1925 


SERVICE 





605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 


COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
2 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Bourse 

















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 


” 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


= mOUR 


Chicago 11, IL 














The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

1 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]LOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 
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C&EI Railroad Cuts Corn Freight 





Rate Sharply in Competitive Move 


CHICAGO — The Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railroad plans substan- 
tial reductions in its freight rates for 
shipments of corn and corn products 
in the near future, it was announced 
last week by David O. Mathews, 
C&EI president. 

The cost of shipping corn and corn 
products from on-line locations to 
destinations on connecting lines in 
the south will be cut approximately 
20 to 30¢ cwt., Mr. Mathews said. 

He also announced a reduction in 
rates for corn only from on-line coun- 
try stations to primary markets, mill- 
ing centers and barge-loading stations 
located on the C&EI. In some instan- 
ces the reduction will amount to 50%. 

Mr. Mathews said the realignment 
in rates, which he expects to become 
effective before Sept. 15, is the result 
of a study conducted by Carl] Lessing, 
C&EI director of traffic research. 

Mr. Lessing, a specialist in trans- 
portation of grain and grain products, 
said the new rates should help the 
C&EI regain a substantial part of 
traffic lost to the motor truck indus- 
try during the last few years. 

“The reduced rates will make the 


C&EI highly competitive with the 
trucking industry in this area of 
transportation,” said Mr. Lessing. 


“The service is intended to help farm- 
ers and grain elevator operators by 
providing them with low-cost and de- 
pendable service.” 

Mr. Lessing said the agreement to 





Bulk Flour Handling 
Film to Be Shown 


On Television 


MINNEAPOLIS—A film story of 
bulk flour handling from mill to bak- 
ery is currently scheduled for view- 
ing on more than 270 television sta- 
tions throughout the U.S. and 42 
stations overseas. The film is part of 
a documentary series on industry’s 
contribution to the American way 
of life, sponsored by the National 
Association of Manufacturers on its 
weekly TV program, “Industry on 
Parade.” 

International Milling Co.’s Detroit 
mill and Koepplinger’s Bakery, De- 
troit, are featured in the film as two 
early pioneers in bulk flour handling 
in their respective industries. Bulk 
flour handling was selected for this 
series as one of the most revolution- 
ary advances in milling and baking in 
several years. 

The film points out the advantages 
of Koepplinger’s bulk flour storage 
and handling system, which was de- 
signed by International’s bulk flour 
engineers. It is presented on a 15- 
min. TV show with two other stories 
about developments in other Ameri- 
can industries. Sequences of bulk 
flour handling show the loading of 
bulk trucks and rail cars at the mill 
and the application of bulk truck 
unloading at a bakery without a rail 
siding. 

Technical assistance and equipment 
for the film were provided by Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp., 
Chicago, and its subsidiary, the Ful- 
ler Co., Catasauqua, Penn. 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 











reduce rates to the South in conjunc- 
tion with some southern railroads is 
important because the South is be- 
coming one of the world’s leading pro- 
ducers of livestock. 

He cited these rate reductions per 
hundredweight as typical examples 
of the new tariff: Watseka, Ill, to 
Nashville, Tenn., reduced from 66¢ to 
5214¢; Terre Haute, Ind., to Atlanta, 
Ga., from 88%¢ to 62%¢; Sullivan, 
Ill., to Gainesville, Ga., from 91%¢ 
to 66¢. 

Some of the reductions per hun- 
dredweight from on-line country sta- 
tions to other on-line locations are: 
Vincennes to Evansville, Ind., from 
26¢ to 1l¢; Cayuga to Evansville, 
Ind., from 28%¢ to 17¢; vicinity of 
Royal, Ill., to Evansville, Ind., from 
3214¢ to 20¢; vicinity of Sullivan, TL. 
to St. Louis, Mo., from 26¢ to 13%¢. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Minnesota Bakers, 
Allied Tradesmen 
Hold Golf Tourney 


MINNEAPOLIS — More than 300 
bakers, allied tradesmen and guests 
attended the Minnesota Baker-Allied 
annual golf tournament at the Golden 
Valley Golf Club near here Aug. 5. 
The outing included a considerable 
number of prizes and a buffet dinner. 
The coveted John O. Lanpher cham- 
pionship trophy, contributed by the 
International Milling Co., was won 
by Emil Filipek, Filipek Bakery, Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Filipek won the award 
with a low gross score of 78. 

In charge of arrangements for the 
outing was Aaron Petersen, Zins- 
master Baking Co., chairman, and 
J. M. Long, secretary-treasurer, Min- 
nesota Bakers Assn. 

Bert Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., was 
named chairman for next year’s golf 
tournament and outing. 
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Chas. Pfizer Begins 


Corporate Advertising 


NEW YORK—Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
drug and chemical manufacturer, has 
inaugurated a corporate advertising 
program in national magazines to tell 
its story of growth and diversifica- 
tion to a wide national audience. 

The campaign is appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, News- 
week, U.S. News & World Report, 
Harpers and Atlantic. It was created 
by MacManus, John & Adams, a 
Pfizer agency for the past seven 
years, handling the chemical division. 

Pfizer’s public relations depart- 
ment, headed by George Weiler, has 
company responsibility for adminis- 
tering the program. 

The new company slogan, “Science 
for the World’s Well-Being,” will be 
prominently displayed as the theme 
for copy that will detail achieve- 
ments of the 109-year old company 
in the research and development of 
products that contribute to human 
welfare. 
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ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 
OLTON, TEXAS—A new half-mil- 
lion-bushel grain elevator and storage 
facility is under construction at Ol- 
ton. The project, which will cost 





about $150,000, is expected to be com- 
pleted by Sept. 1. The new firm will 
be called Olton Grain, Inc., and will 
be operated by W. N. Yates. 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — While Canadian 
flour export clearances decreased in 
the initial week of the 1958-59 crop 
year when compared with the last 
week of July, the export movement 
of wheat was higher for the week 
ended Aug. 7. The flour movement 
was equivalent to only 200,000 bu. 
and combined with wheat shipments 
aggregated 6,425,000 bu. The week 
previous total wheat and flour clear- 
ances were 5,155,000 bu. and of this 
563,000 were in the form of flour. 
The first 1958-59 weekly total in- 
cluded 67,000 bu. in the form of flour 
cleared to International Wheat 
Agreement countries, while in the 
previous week the total was equi- 
valent to only 12,000 bu. 

The outward movement of wheat 
only to IWA countries totaled 768,- 
000 bu. and was made up of 317,000 
cleared to Germany; 246,000 to Ire- 
land, and 116,000 bu. to Belgium. The 
remaining 89,000 bu. went to the 
Netherlands. IWA wheat shipments 
a week earlier amounted to 743,000 
bu. 

Class 2 wheat exports aggregated 
5,457,000 bu. for the week ended Aug 
7, and included 1,873,000 for the U.K. 
and 1,339,000 bu. for Japan. Seven 
other destinations were listed with 
850,000 bu. cleared to China; 519,000 
to the Netherlands; 378,000 to Switz- 
erland; 316,000 to Belgium, and 144,- 
000 bu. to Venezuela. The remainder 
was divided almost equally between 
Belgium and Hong Kong. 
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Japanese Demand for 


Idaho Barley Seen 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—An Idaho-pro- 
duced variety of white spring barley, 
Gem, has passed food-standard tests 
of the Japanese food agency and is in 
demand by that country. 

K. H. Klages, head of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho’s department of agrono- 
my, revealed that the Idaho barley 
is one of the two varieties accepted as 
a food by the Japanese. Velvon, a 
Utah barley, has also been approved 

As Mr. Klages described the Ja- 
panese requirements, food barley 
must be a white variety with small 
grains of uniform size and with less 
than 10% blue or yellow kernels. The 
varieties must remain unmixed 
through harvesting and marketing 
processes. Addition of other varieties 
makes the barley unsuitable for food 
as the Japanese demand it. In Japan, 
the barley is pearled and mixed with 
rice as a food staple. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$1.62 Wheat Support 


Fixed by Australia 


CANBERRA—Australia’s new five- 
year wheat stabilization plan guaran- 
tees $1.62 bu. for all of the 1958-59 
crop that is sold for home consump- 
tion and for up to 100 million bushels 
sold for export. The new plan for 
1958-59 to 1962-63 is expected to be- 
come effective Dec. 1, as the plan 
now in effect expires Nov. 30. 

The new plan has the unanimous 
approval of the agricultural council 
and has been submitted to growers 
for approval. Though the guaranteed 
price does not provide the profit mar- 
gin sought by growers, their approval 
is anticipated. The necessary legisla- 
tion will then be introduced in the 
commonwealth and the various state 
parliaments to put the plan into ef- 
fect. Favorable legislative action is 
virtually certain. (See The Miller 
July 22, page 32.) 
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Macaroni Manufacturers Tour Durum 
Producing Area, Examine New Varieties 


MINNEAPOLIS—A group of mac- 
aroni manufacturers and officers and 
directors of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. are making a 
two day trip through the heart of 
the North Dakota “durum triangle” 
Aug. 12-13, Donald G. Fletcher, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Rust Pre- 
vention Assn., said here 

The 2-day tour, arranged by the 
rust prevention group, will provide 
macaroni manufacturers with an op- 
portunity to see the raw material 
their businesses depend on being pro- 
duced. This group has supported dur- 
um research through the activities 
of the Rust Prevention Assn. 

Among those making the trip are: 
Horace P. Gioia, Alfonso Gioia & 
Sons, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., president 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Joseph S. LaRosa and 
Phillip P. LaRosa, V. LaRosa & Sons, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.; C. L. Sibbald, di- 
rector, Catelli Durum Institute, Leth- 
bridge, Canada; Robert M. Green 
secretary, NMMA, Palatine, IIL; 
James J. Winston, director of re- 
search, NMMA, New York City; Don- 


ald G. Fletcher and Eugene B. Hay- 
den, Rust Prevention Assn., Minne- 
apolis. 

Arlon G. Hazen, dean and director, 
North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Fargo, and Dr. Ken- 
neth Lebsock, U.S. Department of 


Agriculture durum wheat breeder 
stationed at Fargo, will join the 
group for parts of the tour. 

Visits will be made at farms of 
durum wheat growers, country 
vators and experimental plots where 
durum breeding lines developed by 
and federal plant scientists are 
being tested. Each year the Rust 
Prevention Assn. takes many of these 
hybrid grains to Mexico for increase 
during the winter, thereby producing 
two crops in 12 months and speeding 
up the research program. Visits to 
durum mills in the Upper Midwest 
are planned by several of the maca- 
roni manufacturers after the tour. 

The state and federal governments 
speeded up their research efforts to 
produce resistant varieties of 
durum when race 15B of. stem rust 
exploded in 1950. Helped by the ac- 
tivities of the Rust Prevention Assn., 
farm. organizations,. producers and 
business groups, scientists developed 
four new durum wheats—Langdon, 


1 
eie- 


State 


rust 





SWEDEN BECOMES 
WHEAT IMPORTER 


STOCKHOLM — Sweden imported 
approximately 119,000 metric tons of 
wheat during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and exported only 29,- 
000 tons. The last time imports ex- 
ceeded exports was in fiscal 1953, 
when Sweden imported 232,000 metric 
tons and exported 136,000 tons. Im- 
ports during the five years ending 
June 30, 1957, averaged 36,000 metric 
tons annually, while exports averaged 
242,000 tons. Trade in flour was in- 
significant. Wheat exports reached a 
peak of 446,000 metric tons in 1953- 
54. Exports at the 1957-58 level are 
the lowest in postwar years; supplies 
for export were smaller because of 
the poor 1957 harvest, and a short 
crop is again in prospect this year. 
This will further reduce supplies 


available for export in 1959 and very 
likely mean a step-up in imports at 
an early date. 
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Ramsey, Towner and Yuma. These 
were tested and increased from only 
a few kernels in 1952 to more than 
2,000,000 bu. in the fall of 1956. One 
of the highlights in this rapid in- 
crease was the winter increase of 
nearly 9,000 bu. of Langdon durum 
in Mexico, This seed production pro- 
ject was sponsored by the Rust Pre- 
vention Assn. and financed by 85 
North Dakota farmers. Last year 
more than 80% of the North Dakota 
durum acreage was seeded to these 
varieties. 

Winter testing of durum breeding 


lines in Mexico is being continued 
and rust testing has recently been 
extended to the island of Puerto 
Rico. Adequate research programs 


must be maintained to protect durum 
producers, processors and handlers 
against future rust losses, for races 
are known in trace amounts which 
can attack all present durum varie- 
ties, Mr. Fletcher said. 


J. Carl Clamp 


J. C. Clamp Named 
To GMI Commercial 
Development Post 


MINNEAPOLIS—J. Car C 
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CANADIAN BARLEY EXPORTS 








WINNIPEG — With the outward oe tees ‘ointed to the new | 
movement of 9,446,000 bu. barley in 4;... of assistant director of comn 
June, accumulative exports of that |.) 4 een, “ine Atdeiaal aa 
commodity from Canada in 11 I Vi (tan , : aay 
months came to within a little more cm = ae es . 
than 3 million bushels of the com- i ye P 
parative total a year ago. Exports of o of GMI 
barley were slow in the initial ~ a aa 
months of the 1957-58 crop year, ac- Pet : i 
cording to figures of the statistics E f oar. Sa — 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- *!* [ Al le 
missioners for Canada. The August- ‘%'* shen : oe -* 
June figure reached 67,360,000 bu. P m = , 
compared with 70,742,000 in the same _ '! Pr ve 
period of 1956-57. For the two years ctor for the US. W — 
the U.S. imported 20,113,000 and 20,- Board in Kansas Cit D 
423,000 bu., respectively. The latest ‘tW°} Ss, NManadung Cas = 
accumulative total included 30,868,- everal industries 
000 bu. shipped to the U.K.; 9,766,- A t of his t 
000 to Japan; 4,866,000 to USSR, and with GMI was by \ 5 
924,000 bu. to Germany. Five other Grisvw I ‘ 
destinations were listed devi 

Association of Operative Millers 
1959 Technical Conference 
Sherman Hotel Chicago, Il. May 11-14 


GENERAL CO-CHAIRMEN 
E. J. Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co. Warren Witt, Screw Conveyor Corp. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co. 
PROGRAM 
Paul McSpadden Fred Abbott Robert Wurtzbaugh 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co. General Mills, Inc. J. R. Short Milling Co. 


REGISTRATION 


Robert Ernest, Quaker Oats Co. Cecil Smith, General Mills, Inc. 


EXHIBITS 
G. Edward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers Belting Co. 


BANQUET COMMITTEE 


Walter Tholstrup Frank Jun W. E. Evans 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. Quaker Oats Co. General Mills, Inc. 
PUBLICITY 


Don E. Rogers, Henry S. French and George E. Swarbreck, Northwestern Miller- 
Milling Production; Kenneth Ferguson and Frank Kaiser, American Miller; Louis 
Sosland, Southwestern Miller. 

ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 
R. R. Clark Ill, Quaker Oats Co. John Gronert, General Foods Corp. 


LADIES COMMITTEE 


Mrs. E. J. Gehrig Mrs. Warren Witt 


All Wives of Members of District No. 3 


ALLIED TRADES COMMITTEE 
W. L. Hamilton, Richardson Scale Co. Harry McKay, Westinghouse Elec. Corp. 
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Bruce Adams 
Reelected Head 
Of Scale Group 


WASHINGTON Bruce Adams 
president of Pelouze Manufacturing 
Co., Evanston, I'!l., has been reelected 
president of the Scale Manufacturers 


officers in- 


Fairbanks, 


Association, Inc 
clude C. G 


Otner 


Gehringer 


Morse & Co Chicag vice preside nt 
Arthur Sanders, Washington, was re 
elected secretary 

Members of the board of directors 
elected include Theodore B. Appel, 
Jr., the C. S. Johnson Co., Cham- 
paign, I Charles D. Close, Weigh 
ing & Contro] Components, Inc., Hat- 
boro, Pa.; Richard D. Hornidge, Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Waltham 
Mass George v McKenna, Toledo 
Scale Division of Toledo Scale Corp 
Toledo, Ohio; and Richard F. Straw 
the Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt 

Completion and publication of a 
aictionar’y of scaie terms Was an- 
ounced by the terminology commit- 
t 1f the association. Distribution 
wi be through member companies 

SMA. A limited number of single 
copies are available at $1 each from 
SMA, 1 Thomas Circle, Washington 
5 DC 

A survey of industry statistics 
shows that scale shipments are off 

ut 1 to 15% from 1957, and 


in new orders 
greatly im 


issociation reported 


along with the declins 


veries nave peen 
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Pacific Coast Firms 
To Exchange Stock 


PORTLAND, ORE Merger of 
Ames Harris Neville Co., pioneer bag 


manufacturers of the Pacific Coast 
and the Boise Cascade Corporation 
Boise Idah is expected to be con 
SI ited shortly according to a 
joint announcement of the two firms 
Stock of the bag company will be 
acquire d by Boise Cascade through 
1 exchange of common shares 


An offer of Boise Cascade to the 
shareholders of Ames 


Harris Neville 
will be made after approval of terms 
and conditions by the Securities Ex- 
change Commission. The exchange of 
s < Will qui icceptance by 
share ers of the bag company at 

eet go Se pt yA 

Ames Harris Neville Co. started 
operations as a Dag manutfacturer in 
878. It has plants in Berkley, San 
Francis¢ ind Glendale, Cal., and in 
Portland 

Boise Cascade Corp. manufactures 
ind distributes est products and 


yuughout the 
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Ralston Purina Sales 


At Record High in July 


ST. LOUIS Sales of the Ralston 
Pu Be July set an all-time 
nN thly record I 64-year his- 
t \ [ le company it was an- 

ed this week by Raymond E 
Rowland, « pany president 

July sales in the feed division were 

ximately 16 above those in 

July, 1957. Purina dog food sales for 

tn h | ke pre us records 


This was the fourth month in 1958 





which saw new all-time Purina sales 
recoras nm ide. March sales t ypped all 
previous months, but that record was 








in April, which in turn 


; was 
exceeded in May 


5 
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pared with 77% in 1957 and 79% in 


1956 
Record Feed Exports 
Feed grain exports at 9.3 million 
hort tons constituted a record in 


1958, being 35°° over the 6.9 million 
ure of fiscal 1957. The previous rec- 
ord was established at 8.5 million 
tons in 1956 
factors promoting the 
record were the shortage of feed 
wheat in Europe, increased foreign 
currency sales particularly to Mexico 
and Poland and lower exportable sup- 
plies elsewhere. The high quality of 
the European wheat crop limited feed 
wheat availabilities. Production of 
feed grains in Argentina and North 
Africa showed a reduction. 


Principal 


Canadian competition was slightly 
ereater in 1958 than in 1957. Exports 
of wheat, both as whole grain and as 
flour, totaled 300 million bushels in 
1957-58 compared with 282 million in 
1956-57. This makes the 1957-58 total 
the largest in five years. 

The outlook for U.S. wheat exports 

1958-59 is not good, according to 
some observers. One forecast puts the 
total low as 275 millidn bushels, 
but sources have gone as high 
lion, but that figure is 
as being too optimistic. 


as 
other 
as 340 mi 


looked upon 


~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW GRAIN FACILITY 

GROVELAND, KANSAS—A new 
torage firm, the Groveland Grain 
Co., will build a flat-type, metal 
torage facility here. The structure 
will be 70 by 249 ft. and will rise 

i height of 20 ft., having a capac- 
ity of slightly more than 300,000 bu 
Owners of the new firm are Vance 
Carlson, William Janssen and Menno 
Harde1 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 
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Do you gamble on the fluctuations of the grain market? No of course 


not—you hedge on every pound of grain you buy. 


Do you gamble on the ever present potential of fire and explosion 
losses? No of course not if you do have an adequate insurance program 


based on a professional appraisal which furnishes provable figures. 


Patchins Professional ALpracsals: 


ESTABLISH an unbiased, provable, and authoritative valuation 
for insurance purposes. 


SHOW what it would cost to replace the buildings and equip- 
ment today. (An appraisal without itemized replacement 
values is virtually worthless. Only a report with accurate 
and detailed replacement costs is provable.) 


ASSIST in arriving at the lowest possible net cost of insurance 
by proper allocation of values. 


INVENTORIES and value all property on a replacement basis. 


DETERMINE the Sound Value of buildings and equipment. 
(This figure represents replacement value less physical 


PROTECTS against All possible penalties under the co-insur- 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS, Inc. 


5805 Excelsior Blvd. 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 





v v 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v res 


WANTED: SHIFT MILLER—800 SACKS 
Soft Wheat Eastern Mill, regular work, 
good wages. Write, giving full particulars, 
to: Wilkins-Rogers Milling Company, Inc., 
3261 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


ELEVATOR FOREMAN 


Excellent opportunity for experienced 
grain elevator foreman. Work in large 
elevator in Southeastern location. 
Applicants must have broad back- 
ground and experience in grain work 
and must have demonstrated ability 
in elevator operation. Send detailed 
resume of experience and salary ex- 
pectations to: The Northwestern Miller 
Ad No. 3996, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 








Two 


Pe te cr a v seems 
PR. ROLLS FOR ALLIS 2-HIGH 
9x30 shell bearing stand. Have never been 
recorrugated. Contact Capital Corrugating 
Co., 1729 Swift Ave., North Kansas City 
16, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














GENERAL SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Executive with successful food merchandising and 
marketing background is needed by large southwest- 
ern multiple milling operation. He will direct continen- 
tal sales of mill flour, corn products and their by- 
products. Write P.O. Box 2255, Dallas 21, Texas. 











FARM BILL 


(Continued from page 6) 





to be the proposed departure from 
the concept of parity. USDA, in the 
Senate bill, asks for price support 
at 90% of the preceding three-year 
market average. The House bill would 
have the reducing level of support 
based on a per cent of the old par- 
ity. The House is willing to take 
the support level dawn in a 5% year- 
ly drop to a level of 65% of par- 
ity. 

On this particular item, USDA 
makes no quarrel as it reflects the 
agency’s original proposal two years 
ago. USDA will buy that provision 
of the House bill as it varies from 
the Senate bill, but USDA refuses 
to accept the House committee pro- 
posal that the minimum support for 
cotton be fixed at 30¢ lb., basis aver- 
age grade and staple. This would 
mean that the governing grade of 
middling inch would be not less than 
33¢ lb., and this level would be ap- 
proximately 75% of parity—and 
therefore no concession at all to 
USDA. USDA officials say the House 
bill is little less than a trap, and 
they will not accept the proposed 
cotton support provisions. They al- 
ready have authority to adjust sup- 
ports between 75 and 90% of parity. 


Discussion of the corn price sup- 
port situation for the next crop year 
has been downgraded in this report 
because the issue now in Congress 
involves cotton politics, making corn 





aspects of the pending legislation a 
secondary matter. 

The corn acreage allotment pro- 
gram will go out if this reporter’s 
opinion on a cotton decision and new 
legislation is correct. The corn pro- 
gram will be changed along with that 
for cotton. 

This will mean an expanded corn 
acreage next year with a level of 
support of not less than $1.10 bu. 
for all areas. The top level of sup- 
port would be about $1.18 bu. on the 
basis of 90% of the market average 
for the preceding three years. 


WHEAT SALES 


(Continued from 





page 3) 





transactions are concluded outside 
the Wheat Agreement. 

Cumulative recordings of US. 
transactions through Aug. 5, 1958, 
amounted to 8,465,000 bu. against the 
U.S. guaranteed quantity of 128,573,- 
000 bu. Wheat accounted for 7,659,- 
000 bu. and flour for 806,000 bu. 
wheat equivalent Australia has 
moved 1,254,000 bu. out of a quota 
of 29,451,000 bu. and Canada 6,538,- 
000 bu. out of 100,151,000 bu. Of the 
three minor exporting countries 
Argentina, France and Sweden—only 
France has done any business with 
sales of 422,000 bu. Belgium took 
5,000 bu. and Portugal 417,000 bu. 
The quota for the three countries is 
36,656,000 bu. 

Out of a total guaranteed quantity 
of 294,831,000 bu., 16,679,000 bu. has 
moved. 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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MILLER 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Discussion of New Fungal 


Enzyme Preparation MYL-X 


By A. J. Amos, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.I.C. 


N a paper which I read before a 

scientific society in 1954 I said: 
“There is much scope for standard- 
ized fungal enzyme preparations in 
the mill and bakery, either as correc- 
tives or as a means of improving 
dough behavior and loaf quality.” 
Since then I have continued to ad- 
vocate the use of specially formu- 
lated enzyme preparations by miller 
and baker and my faith in their vir- 
tues has led me to forecast that in 
time they will oust malt flour. 

May I remind you of the basic 
facts that are germane to the use of 
diastatic correctives in flour? In a 
bread dough the sugar pre-existing in 
the flour and subsequently that pro- 
duced by diastatic action serve as 
substrates from which the yeast pro- 
duces the carbon dioxide responsible 
for the aeration. The sugars natural 
to the flour are present in relatively 
small amount and satisfactory aera- 
tion of the dough is achiev.d only if 
these are adequately supplemented 
during the fermentation by diastati- 
cally produced sugars. Whether this 
happens or not depends upon two 
factors—the nature and concentra- 
tion of the amylolytic enzymes and 
the resistance of the starch to their 
attack. 

Neither of these two factors is con- 
stant; the enzyme contents of dif- 
ferent flours vary and the suscepti- 
bility of a starch of a flour to amy- 
lolytic action is much dependent upon 
the condition under which the flour 
has been milled from the parent 
wheat. Flour normally contains an 
abundant supply of beta-amylase but 
this enzyme is able to act only upon 
those starch granules that have been 
damaged during the milling process 
and these may represent no more 
than 5% of the flour. Furthermore, 
beta-amylase can convert fully into 
maltose only the amylose fraction of 
these available starch granules, its 
action on the amylopectin fraction 
stopping short at the branching 
points of the glucose chains. 


The resistant residue which re- 
mains after _ beta-amylase has 
saccharified amylopectin as far as 


the branching points on the glucose 
chain can, however, be rendered 
available to this enzyme by the ac- 
tion of alpha-amylase. This latter 
enzyme occurs in sound flour milled 
from unsprouted wheats in only very 


Analytical and Consulting Chemist 


small amounts and is usually, there- 
fore, the limiting factor in sugar pro- 
duction, and hence gas production, in 
a fermenting dough. Consequently 
when gas production in a bread dough 
falls short of that needed for proper 
aeration, the defect can usually be 
remedied by adding alpha-amylase to 
the flour thereby increasing the quan- 
tity of sugar produced in the dough 
by diastatic action. 

It has been a long established prac- 
tice to accomplish supplementation of 
flour with alpha-amylase by the ad- 
dition of malt flour. This remedial 
treatment suffers from disadvantages 
because malt flours differ widely in 
enzymic constitution and potency and, 
moreover, contain proteolytic en- 
zymes which have a weakening effect 
upon gluten. The ideal corrective for 
insufficient gassing power is a stan- 
dardized preparation of alpha-amyl- 
ase because supplementation with 
such a preparation would add to the 
flour no enzyme other than the one 
needed to cure the defect and, more- 
over, would enable this enzyme to be 
added in known concentrations. 

Any alpha-amylase, no matter 
what the source from which it was 
obtained, would, when added to flour, 
fulfill the primary function of a 
diastatic corrective in that it would 
provide additional substrate from 
which the beta-amylase could pro- 
duce sugar, but in other respects 
alpha-amylases differ according to 
their origin. Alpha-amylases derived 
from various sources have been ex- 
tensively studied and these investiga- 
tions have established that the amyl- 
ase produced by moulds—the so-call- 
ed fungal amylases—are the most 
suitable for use as diastatic correc- 
tives in breadmaking. 

It is natural that assessments of 
the value of a purifier amylase as a 
corrective for a flour lacking in dia- 
static activity should involve compar- 
isons with the effect produced by the 
addition of malt flour since this has 
been for so long the recognized rem- 
edy. One of the tests that would 
be first applied to an alpha-amylase 
would be a determination of its 
ability to enhance gas production 


compared with that of malt flour. 
In figure 1 are shown the gas pro- 
ducing curves of doughs made from 
the same flour, two of which have 
been treated with malt flour and a 


fungal enzyme respectively. The 
malt flour was used in a proportion 
of 10 oz. per sack of 280 Ib. and 
the fungal enzyme preparation at 
a level of 1 oz. per sack. Used at 
these dosages in flour suspensions, 
the two products stimulated sugar 
production to the same extent 

It will be seen that 10 oz. of malt 


flour per sack that enhanced sugar 
production in a suspension of the 
flour to the same extent as did 1 


oz. of the fungal enzyme preparation 
per sack was significantly inferior 
to the latter in increasing pro- 
duction in a yeast dough made from 
the flour. Johnson, Dirks and Schel- 
lenberger approached the preblem 
from the other direction and showed 
that a quantity of fungal amylase 
had the same effect on gas production 
as did a larger quantity of malt flour 
but had a smaller effect than the lat- 


gas 


ter upon sugar production in the 
maltose test. Their data are repro- 
duced in Table 1. 

TABLE 1—Effect of Various Enzym'c M>terials 


on Sugar Production cnd Gass'ng Power 
After Johnson, Dirks and Schellenberger 


Proportion 
of Gas 
Supplement Production Maltose 
Added after 6 hrs Figure 
mg/ 100g mm/Hg mg/l0g 
flour flour 
Malt flour 250 484 226 
Fungal amylese 6.3 479 71 
The fact that the relative defic- 


iencies of fungal and cereal amylases 
may be different according to wheth- 
er the enzymes are assessed by sugar 
production in a flour suspension or 
by gas production in a dough is not 
surprising; the two media differ con- 
siderably in free water content, salt 
content, viscosity and pH, and in 
one of them an active yeast fermen- 
tation is in progress. 


Effect in Oven 

After a dough has been placed in 
the baking oven the rate of enzymic 
activity progressively increases until 
a temperature is reached at which 
the enzyme can no longer function 
During this period sugar production 
will increase rapidly, therefore, be- 
cause although most of the initially 
damaged starch may have been used 
up by the yeast, a new supply of 
available starch appears as soon as 
gelatinization commences. This phase 
of accelerated sugar production con- 
tinues after the yeast has been in- 
hibited by heat and consequently has 








— INTRODUCTION — 
O firms combined to launch MYL-X, 


described as a new fungal 
preparation — Glaxo Laboratories and 
Henry Simon, Ltd., the milling engineer- 
ing firm. Speaking of the development 
of MYL-X, Sir Harry Jephcott of Glaxo 
said that while his firm had the skill ap- 
propriate to the production of fungal 
amylase, his associates recognized the 
need to assess its utility and to develop 
the use of it. In this, Glaxo was not ex- 
perienced and so the cooperation of 
Henry Simon was secured as well as the 
expert advice of Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones 
and Dr. A. J. Amos, both well known in 
the field of cereal chemistry. 

Christopher Simon, of the Simon firm, 
commented: ‘The differences between the 
fields in which Glaxo and ourselves nor- 
mally operate are obviously great and 
you may therefore wonder how it comes 
about that we are collaborators in this 
instance. It is not, really so 
surprising. We have never confined our- 
selves at Simons solely to the engineer- 
ing side of milling but have always taken 
a close interest in all its aspects, and this 
is particularly true of cereal chemistry 
for which recent developments would 
certainly seem to forecast an increasing 
importance. We have therefore kept in 
close touch with the investigations that 
have been made into enzyme activity in 
flour in this and other countries, especial- 
ly North America. Glaxo Laboratories on 
their side have also for a long period 
been studying the possibility of produc- 
preparations for use with 
wheat When they succeeded in 
isolating alpha amylase, a new prepara- 
christened MYL-X 


millers 


enzyme 


however 


ing enzyme 
flours. 
tion which we was 
made available for 
and bakers through our marketing facili- 


offering to 


ties.’ 





an influence upon the amount of 
sugar remaining in the finished loaf 
and hence upon the crust color. The 


advantage of a fungal amylase over 


malt flour in this respect is shown 
by figure 2; the sugar content of a 
loaf from a diastatically corrected 


flour is higher if the correction has 
been effected with a fungal enzyme 
than if it has been accomplished with 
malt flour, the two supplements being 
used in proportions which increase 
sugar production to the same extent 


in a moisture test 
The data in the foregoing figures 
and table reveal that, compared at 


dosages which give the same increase 
in sugar production in a flour suspen- 
sion, fungal amylases raise gas pro- 
duction in the dough and residual 
sugars in the bread to a greater ex- 
tent than does malt flour. Conversely, 
compared at dosages which give the 
same increase in gas production or in 
residual sugars in bread fungal amyl- 
(Turn to FUNGAL ENZYME, page lia) 
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THE OPENING 
OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL? 


Less than fifty years ago the first 

ship went through the Panama Canal. 
Years of labor and planning went into 
its construction, and countless thousands 
of tons of shipping have crossed from 


ocean to ocean, but the general public 
takes it for granted, as though it was 


always there and always will be. 


Millers have been taking SWISS SILK 
for granted for over a century, and we 
are happy they do. It means that they 
have always been able to depend on our 
brands for quality, capacity, economy 
and service ... attributes that have 


given our products leadership in the 


sifting field all over the world. 





BODMER ¢ DUFOUR « EXCELSIOR « NITEX ¢ SCHINDLER ¢ WYDLER 


THE WORLD'S FINEST SIFTING TEXTILE 
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Observations Concerning 


Sifters 


A presentation of some 
papers read during session 


of District 5, AOM, on sifters 


Types and Construction 
Of American Sieves 





Bence are three basic types of 
sieves from the manufacturing 
standpoint 

First there is the plansifter type of 


sieve which, in America, consists of 
a frame carrying the silk or wire 
clothing and another frame with a 


cloth or metal pan to discharge the 
thrus of the clothing. The Buhler sif- 
ter very similar to the 
American plansifter. The English and 
German sifters use a sieve which is 
the plansifter type but is made with 
the pan and clothing built as a unit. 
There not too many plansifters 
left in the American mills, primarily 
because they take up too much floor 
space. The plansifter will do as good 
a job of bolting as the upright sifter 
and in some cases it will do a better 
job 


uses sieves 


are 


Second, there is the flat sieve which 
consists of a frame made of wood 
having the backwire stapled to it. On 
each side of the sieve where it slides 
into the sifter there is a tongue built 
part of the sieve which fits a 
groove built into the sifter itself. 
Both the Wolf and Sprout-Waldron 
sieves are fairly large types of flat 
sieves. In these sifters most of the 
flowing of the stock is taken care of 
by channels built into the sifter box 
ends. The Fraser sieve is another flat 
type sieve and is almost square. The 
tapered to wedge the sieve 
I doubt that there are 
any- 


as a 


sides are 
into the sifter 
iny Fraser sifters in operation 
more. 

The Allis Universal is a wedge type 
sieve frame with backwire on the bot- 
tom and using a cloth with wide tick- 
ing bands on each side which folds 
around the side of the sieve and 
makes a tight seal when the sieve is 
placed in the grooves in the sifter 
box. In the Allis Universal sifter the 
stocks run around and around the 
sifter in a spiral motion. Each sieve 
drops just a bit from the one before 
it. Flowing of the stock is done in the 
doors of the sifter. 

There is another flat type sieve 
known as the Type “A’’ Great West- 
ern sieve. It is about the same size 
as the standard stack type Great 
Western sieve and slides into grooves 
in the side of the sifter sections. Just 
below the sieve is a pan Which dis- 
charges the stock into the side of the 
sifter section. 


Construction Details 

The flat type sieves are made with 
tongue and groove joints or with 
mortise and tenon joints. The cor- 
ner joints should be cut so as to be 
a tight fit before any glue is applied 
to them. It is necessary that the cor- 








ner be either tacked or screwed soon 
after it is assembled so the glue will 
dry with the sieve in a square state. 
Balata sieve lining is used inside the 
tray and nearly always the cotton 
belt cloth cleaner is used between the 
backwire and the clothing. Some of 
these sieves use flannel for a seal, 
some use felt, and some use machin- 
ery plush. 

Present day sifting equipment is 
all built around the stack type sieve. 
All of the American manufacturers 
are using only this type of sieve. We 
might list these different types first 
and then say something about each 
of them: a. Nordyke & Marmon. b. 
Great Western Type “B.” ec. Allis 
Low Head sieve. d. Allis Perfection 
sieve. e. Richmond sieves. 

First, let us take the Nordyke & 
Marmon and the Great Western type 
of stack sieve. These sieves are both 
square sieves. The Nordyke and Mar- 
mon sieve is 24 11/16 in. square and 
the Great Western sieve is 28% in. 
square. Each of them has side chan- 
nels and a tailover discharge chan- 
nel. They made in the standard 
types of for any sort of flow 
imaginable. The Nordyke & Marmon 
sieve allows us to cut 


two cloths out 
of a standard 40 in. width of material 


are 
sieves 


The Great Western, on the other 
hand, allows more cloth area for a 
given floor space. One item of this 


type of sieve is the interchangability 
of parts. One tray or one side, for 


Sifter 


F IRST OF ALL, the fixed type of 

might classified into 
two categories, namely that re- 
quires some form of a floor mounting 
or base, such as the old style plane 
bolter, the plansifter, or the older 
type of square sifters, some of which 
are still currently used. Second, there 
are several variations of a fixed off 
center, weighted drive that does not 


drive be 


one 


use any floor connection whatsoever. 
Once started at an acceleration rate 
that will carry it satisfactorily through 
its critical speed range, this type of 
machine operates quite satisfactorily 


In late years it is evident, where 
the user has an option, there is a 
definite trend away from the fixed 


type of sifter drive mechanism on the 
larger types of sifters. 

from the users’ reaction 
questions, it would seem 
trend would develop if a 


Judging 
to survey 
the same 
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of different 


dozens 


instance, will fit 
sieves 

It is not necessary to make up a 
special part each time one breaks. A 
stock of spares can be on hand and 
the part merely taken out 
and a new one installed. Clothing for 
one will easily fit another in an 
entirely different flow. These sieves 
are made as a unit and when the 
all removed from the sifter 


damaged 


sieve 


sieves are 





box the entire inside of the box is 
available for thorough cleaning. Even 
the bottom distributor in the later 
sifters slips out of the box so there 


is no possibility of 
maining 
of the m 
of the st 


any dead stock re- 
there to trouble. One 
st important considerations 
type the flexi- 


cause 


ick sieve Is 


bility of flowing the sieves. Using only 
an occasional spe cial sieve practical- 
ly any sort of flow or division of 
stock is easily made in one section of 
the sifter 
Types of Sieves 

We might mention the different 
types sieves made in the Nordyke 


& Marmon and Great Western stack 


type sieves. First, there are the old 
familiar right hand and left hand 
sieves. Allis-Chalmers calls these the 
“AA” sieve. Next in importance is 
the divided thrus sieve which dis- 


charges the stock on the pan to each 
Then come the tailouts. There 
turn tailout sieve 
which is usually made without a pan 


Drives 


non-floo1 


inted type of drive 
offered on the sm ] 


ier sin 





two-section machines that no 
most invariably have a floor basé¢ 
mounted irive 

Since the users in the milling in- 
dustry exhibit this same tendency 
the question arises as to why it camé 


by way of discussion, 


with epresentative cross sectiol 
of personnel, a general dis 
satistact vith naintenance cost 
of perat 1 cleanliness was 
noted, with the most emphasis or 
n inc d cleanliness 
Objections 

Many bjections and points of 
criticism were iced against the size, 
weight, multiplicity of parts, lubri- 


tion requirements, etc. of the fixed 


ca 

base type of sifter drive, and in ad- 

dition, several of the superintendents 

advised that they no longer had per- 
(Turn to SIFTER DRIVES, page (4a 











and can be used either for right hand 
or left hand in the stack 

However, if you are flowing a sec- 
tion and have only one or two sieves 
in the next cut of stock you should 
use either a right hand or left hand 
quarter turn tallout with a pan in 
order to drop all the stock to the 
head of the sieve starting the next 
stack. Another tailout sieve used fre- 


the straight tallout sieve 


quently is 





It has no pan and n nd. This sieve 
does not change the direction of flow 
of the stock as does the quarter turn 
tailout 
There is a sieve known as a bastard 
tailout sieve, either hand « 
left hand, which is d ke the 
quarter turn tailout ext it has 
only a half pan in one side. The ! 
discharges to the itside channel of 
the sifter This s \ ild be use 
yn the bottom of =f k scalpin 
sieves where the thrus s ild be di- 
ded ir VO equal str s. The half 
f the si vithout I irops half 
tne st K g t n the s¢ p 
ng sieves onto the xt s e below 
the tailout Che t I f the 
st CK LOeS u T ‘ = te cna! 
ind dr ps Gow I l pot 
tom stack Sie s I stock 
‘ Yy th it h ‘ < S 
Besides these few pes 
I s s tl S . i 
type s . S < < 
pan sieves, { . - tee 
lined sieves, s s s 
flour tight sieves 
Old Stand-by 
We mustn't { et 1 i stand- 
by, the Typ G i break 
Sle VE The G Ss S I . 
1 di es t s vO sepa- 
rate stre s. Nex s the Gl 
Sleve the 1 er G3 tel 
nately to mal 1 ju i nun 
sic S th t I s ‘ S 
hott e set. The D 
sic s the t t he s rhes 
sieves N ke & \\ 

G Western i Allis Low 
Head sizes. Stock the a e 
break sik —* it 
) a t f Ss 
tne wires I K CK \ St 
STOCK ff t DI Cl ( ~ 
ire used he w s S t s 
par é ers used s eS 
not. Usually « s ks 
the pan cieaners Ss i} 
keep the soft bre 
ing to the pans 

There is a new ty! f k sieve 
being used in s t I s. It is 
made about 3 ice] i has side 
channels for the thrus. The tailove1 
channe s 2! n. wid 1 % in 
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of space is allowed between the back- 
wire and pan. Regular type cloth and 
pan cleaners are used in addition to 
the jack chain above the wire. These 
sieves are metal lined inside. 


Frame Construction 


There isn’t anything complicated 
about the construction of a_ sieve 
frame. Mainly it is a question of ac- 
curacy. This means that the wood 
parts must be machined within close 
tolerances and must be kept fairly 
dry. All manufacturers use kiln 
dried wood for sieves. Among the 
types of wood used now and used in 
the past are poplar, a semi-hard close 
grained wood; magnolia, which is 
fairly hard and has a distinct grain; 
northern basswood which is a white 
close grained wood which, although 
it appears soft is a strong wood; 
white pine and Ponderosa pine are 
both soft woods without too much 
grain. If the wood is clear and free 
from knots and worm holes it will 
make a good sieve. Some woods ma- 
chine easier than other and there is 
the problem of moisture, especially in 
the break sections of the sifter. 

The backwire used on sieves is a 
special woven hardware cloth which 
is galvanized after weaving. The wire 
is 18 ga. before it is galvanized. The 
big problem in securing backwire is 
to get wire which is woven straight. 
3lind staples, square binder canvas 
staples, or air gun staples are used 
to attach the wires to the frames. 
Staples put on with an air gun seem 
to be tighter than those put on by 
hand with a hammer. 


Seals 

Several types of seals have been 
used for the sealing between the 
sieves. Machinery plush is probably 
the most widely used of all. The plush 
we have today is a synthetic and does 


not harbor bugs like the old type 
wool plush used ta do. Richmond 
has used a cork-neoprene type of 


seal for years. This seal will not leak 
the very fine stock as will plush but 
after the sieves have set together for 
a time the cork-neoprene seal has a 
tendency to stick to both sieves and 
part will break off on ane and part 
on the other which makes it a prob- 
lem trying to get the sieves back so 
they will hold the stock. Lately we 
have seen a pure cork seal. Probably 
it will work but we think that it 
will be like the cork-neoprene in 
breaking up after setting a while. 
I have seen sponge rubber used in 
some mills and presume it would be 
all right if it could be obtained in 
thin enough form. 

There are several different types 
of special nails and brads used in 
sieves. Most manufacturers carry a 
supply of these for sale. Balata lining 
is used, not only inside the tray, but 
also inside the pan on top and for 
the bumper strip on the side of the 
sieve. Hard wood, plastic, rubber, etc. 
have been tried in the tray but so far 
balata has proven the best from sev- 
eral points of view. It is easy to in- 
stall, it is flexible, and it comes in 
rolls which can be cut to any de- 
sired length. Metal used to be tack- 
ed to the top pan sticks but the pan 
cleaner would break off the metal 
between the tacks so balata is now 
used there also. Pans are made of 
galvanized iron or stainless steel. 
Black iron rusts too badly. Aluminum 
of the 3S % hard type in 26 gauge 
can be used for the sieve pans. We 
have tried to use the aluminum util- 
ity sheet for pans but it is too brit- 
tle and the nails will pull thru this 
type of aluminum. 

There are a number of different 
type cloth cleaners used on the stack 
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type sieve frames. The one everyone 
has seen is the 2” wide by 3” long 
cotton belt cleaner with a rivet in the 
center. These rivets have a round 
head and when the sieve is in oper- 
ation the rivet head bumps across 
the backwire causing the cleaners 
to rub the underside of the silk or 
wire and brush any particles either 
out of the mesh if they are too big 
to come through or brush them 
through if they are just stuck in the 
mesh of the cloth. Ball type cleaners 
such as screwballs are used quite 
often for rebolt and fine middlings 
stocks. They are very active and have 
a long life. Mention might be made 
that rubber will not work on flour 
as one of the oils in flour will cause 
the rubber to deteriorate. The Car- 
michael cleaners which were invented 
by the late Leonard Carmichael are 
a figure 8 cleaner with a button in 
the center made of stainless steel. 
They are furnished in either plastic 
or leather and either with or without 
a brush. We have used a large num- 
ber of them on wire clothing. Jack 
chain can be used on some types of 
stock to keep the stock stirred up 
and break up lumps. Flights are used 
in some cases to help light fluffy 
stock along the clothing. They must 
be put on to fit the rotation of the 
sifter. 
Pan Cleaners 

Two types of pan cleaners are used 
on the pans. Balata belting cut 24%” 
or 242” square or leather cleaners 
about 5/16” thick and 24%” to 2%” 
square are both used for cleaning 
the pans. If too large a cleaner is 
used on the pan it only serves to 
beat the sieve to pieces and does not 
clean as good as a smaller cleaner. 
It probably would last longer but 


that is only because there is more 
stock in the cleaner to start with. 
Sieve life will be cut at least half 
by using the large cleaners. 


The Allis Low-Head type of sieve 
is usally made as a stack of sieves 
to fit the Allis Low-Head sifter. These 
sieves do not have side channels as 
they are intended to use as much 
cloth as possible. The pans are sloped 
from the center to the outside and 
sometimes the sieves are made with 
corner blocks in them. Each sieve 
must be made to fit the stack if 
there are a number of separations 
made in a set. Both 6 cleaner trays 
and 9 cleaner trays are used in this 
type sieve. As a rule no pan cleaners 
are used except on extremely sticky 
stock. A special bottom must be made 
to fit the sifter where it is to be 
used. Machinery plush is used to 
seal the sieve and balata lining is 
used inside the tray. 


There are a large number of Rich- 
mond sieves used in mills throughout 
the country. There are three different 
sizes of Richmond sieves. In working 
on these machines it seems to us that 
the Richmond sieve is made to fit the 
stack in which it is to be used. Al- 
though the Richmond uses side chan- 
nels in some sieves and double side 
channels in others they must be made 
up special to fit the job. Richmond 
used a cork-neoprene seal for quite 
a while but I believe that they are 
now using machinery plush. One of 
the sieves made by Richmond is 29” 
square while the Great Western is 
28%” square. These sieves are not 
interchangeable. 

Philip J. Wolters 
Nor-Vell, Inc. 
Ft. Scott, Kansas 


Bolting Efficiency 


M ANY YEARS AGO when I was 

young in the milling industry, 
sifters were comparatively new ma- 
chines in our milling process having 
just followed the old reels. Of course 
there were many reel mills operating 
at that time. 

There were a great many types and 
designs of sifters presented to the 
industry and a great deal of experi- 
menting was done at that time on 
different speeds and circles which 
finally resolved to almost a complete 
standardization of a 4” dia. circle at 
180 RPM which prevailed for many 
years. 

As previously stated there were var- 
ious types and designs of swing sift- 
ers. The first introduced in this coun- 
try was the plansifter which was 
brought from Europe under the Hag- 
enmaucher patents which as you 
know consisted of a long level sieve, 
the stock being propelled by flights 
above the cloth and the cloth cleaned 
by circulation of wheat and locust 
seed. This sifter was universally oper- 
ated at the standard 4” circle at 180 
RPM which gave best results for this 
type of sieve. 

Due to the patent covering the 
flights propelling the stock over the 
sieve there were various other level 
sifter sieves offered, most of them 
being of the plansifter type but ex- 
cept with an inclined sieve for mov- 
ing the material, however this type 
was less efficient. 


Square Sifter Sieve 

Then followed the square sifter 
sieve which was first introduced by 
Nordyke and Marmon Co. of the type 
best known and most commonly used 
today, the first thought being to use 
a higher box with more sieves in 


each section giving greater bolting 
surface on the floor space available. 
The second advantage of this type 
of sieve was its versatility, that is 
the sieves being standardized the op- 
erator could very easily change the 
flow of any section or the number 
of sieves in each separation in most 
cases by just shifting his sieves. 
As I remember, in the 1920's sifters 
began to be used for the rebolting 
of finished flour which had formerly 
been done mostly by reels using very 
coarse cloths and it was found that 
by using sifters again and getting 
more bolting cloth in the floor space a 
much finer cloth could be used due 
to the increased bolting efficiency and 
that on the finished flour we obtained 
higher bolting capacity at higher 
speeds and smaller circles. Some go- 
ing as far as 2%” circle at speeds 
ranging from 274 to 300 RPM, and 
this was also used on sifters handling 
all other stock, and there are still 
mills operating today with an entire 
line of high speed sifters which are 
producing satisfactory results. 


After going through this revolution 
we found first that the break stock 
sections were not making as good 
and clean separations as the sections 
on 4” circle at 180 RPM, this appar- 
ently being due to a certain pyramid- 
ing or piling of stock on the sieve. 


Explanation 

In explanation of this it seemed 
that the larger circle at lower speeds 
enabled the break stock to obtain 
its stratification in shorter space and 
moved the stock on the sieve to a 
thinner stream. This being a particu- 
lar advantage on the square sieves 
due to its short distance of travel 
before turning over to the succeeding 
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sieve. That is, a certain number of 
revolutions are required after the 
stock lands on the sieve for the stra- 
tification to be accomplished. The 
finer particles settling to the bottom 
and the lighter particles flowing to 
the top before maximum bolting ef- 
ficiency is obtained. 

Going back to the rebolting of fin- 
ished flour which we can assume is 
all of more uniform size and the 
higher speeds and smaller circles 
tend to reduce the speed of travel 
of each individual mesh on the bolt- 
ing cloth giving the flour a better 
opportunity to pass through the mesh, 
also slowing speed of travel over the 
sieve which of course increases depth 
of material and we probably get some 
bolting efficiency increase which 
might be termed pressure bolting. 

Starting with a 4” circle at 180 
RPM each individual mesh of the 
bolting cloth is traveling at approxi- 
mately 188 ft. per min. and by using 
the presently accepted increase of 
speed by 14 RPM for each \” re- 
duction in size of circle we progres- 
sively arrive at 2%” circle at 274 
RPM where each individual mesh of 
bolting cloth is traveling at approxi- 
mately 179 RPM. 

Today the American built sifters 
for the general run of mill stock are 
back where we started over 30 years 
ago at standard of 4” at 180 RPM, 
however some of the foreign sifters 
I believe are varying somewhat from 
these figures and what the future 
may bring is only problematical. 

Howard Sanderson Mill Service 
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sonnel that understood the operation 
and servicing of the older machines. 


In late years the Pure Food & 
Drug Administration's sanitation 


campaign has spotlighted the clean- 
liness aspect to such an extent that 
most of the millers contacted are 
most desirous of keeping everything 
off the floor but the necessary spout- 
ing. 

The fixed weight type of drive has 


none of the _ previously outlined 
shortcomings, but it does demand 


either personal attention or a posi- 
tive rate of starting and stopping. 
Since it isn’t always possible to have 
a man available to help stabilize the 
machine or control the starting or 
stopping rate accurately enough, this 
type of drive is no longer very widely 
used even though it is relatively sim- 
ple, inexpensive and somewhat main- 
tenance free. 

After considering the facts just 
outlined in conjunction with ratio of 
sales, it appears conclusive that the 
fixed type of drive on the larger type 
of sifter is largely a thing of the 
past. Now it seems in order to give 
the self-balancing or compensating 
type of sifter drive a closer examin- 
ation in the light of the objections 
as applied to the fixed or non-com- 
pensating types. 

Incidentally, this latter type of 
drive is often referred to as free- 
swinging, but actually nothing could 
be further from the facts. It is true 
these types of drives operate without 
restraining bases, springs, brackets, 
etc., but they do employ a system of 
balanced forces that hold the ma- 
chines to very close operational areas, 
and therefore they could hardly be 
considered free-swinging in operation. 


Simple Mechanism 

The self-balancing or compensating 
drive can be essentially a simple 
mechanism, easily incorporated with 
modern sifter boxes to form a com- 
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pact integral unit. 

The drive itself is readily housed 
between the sifter boxes in a dust 
tight enclosure that also doubles as 
a safety guard. Because of its utter 
simplicity with a very minimum of 
points to grease, this type of drive 
requires relatively very little atten- 
tion and is much easier to keep clean. 

This unit by virtue of its simplicity 
has almost no working parts; bases, 
thrust bearings, oil reservoirs and 
floor mounted idlers are eliminated, 
and accordingly maintenance require- 
ments are vastly reduced. 

It follows that if the driving mech- 
anism can be made simple, you will 
have more people available who can 
service and maintain it. If it is en- 
closed and equipped with grease fit- 
tings requiring attention only at in- 
frequent intervals, your cleanliness 
and safety programs are made much 
easier. If by reason of its simplicity 
and dependability, the self-balancing 
drive starts and stops your sifter 
lines reliably, then the most serious 
of the previously outlined objections 
have been answered satisfactorily. 
Important Function 

There still remains, however, the 
most important function of the drive, 
and that is the imparting of rotary 
motion to the sifter boxes at a cor- 
rect lineal speed and plane. 

Most millers seem generally to 
agree that an actually lineal cloth 
speed of 2,260”, or a 4” circle at ap- 
proximately 180 RPM, is most sat- 
isfactory for all of their separations. 
However, there are some others who 
may wish to increase the speed to a 
maximum of approximately 265 RPM 
with a 2%” circle, or 2,080” on some 
of the finer flour stocks or for re- 
bolting. 

We have often heard it said that 
more capacity may result on the 
finer stocks when a 2%” circle at 
265 RPM is utilized, and this raises 
the question as to the why, since at 
the respective RPM’s and circles 
mentioned, there is actually almost 
200 lineal in. less travel at the high 
speed. 

Assuming that the center of ap- 
plied force from the drive to the 
box does not change with an increase 
in speed, it would look as if approxi- 
mately comparable results should be 
obtained at the same lineal cloth 
speed irrespective of RPM. If, of 
course, the center of force changes 
with a change in RPM, the resul- 
tant sieve agitation might account 
for the difference in capacity. 

Because of the abnormal 
developed in both the drive and box, 
we do not believe this is an econom- 
ical method of approach and have de- 
signed to obtain a flat rotary plane 
of motion regardless of the speed or 
circle being utilized. 

When our early boxes were strip- 
ped of external truss rods and the 
box assembly construction was work- 
ed out, destruction runs were made 
which quickly showed the undesirable 
potentially damaging forces develop- 
ed under just such a set of conditions 


Interest of Efficiency 

While it is desirable to have the 
self balancing drive fully capable of 
operating the sifter at any of several 
different speeds and circles, it is not 
in the interest of efficiency to do so 
by mechanical restriction. Such re- 


stresses 


striction effects less than the pos- 
sible saving in power consumed, 


bearing life, and other forms of main- 
tenance which inevitably appear in 
the overall operating cost. 

Most modern equipment must be 
functional and at the same time 
acceptable from a standpoint of cost. 
To this end intelligent design strives 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


New Wet Corn 
Milling Plant 
Being Erected 


to eliminate as much non-working, 
unproductive weight and mechanical 
complication as possible. 

This basic design fundamentally ap- 
plies just as surely to the new re- 
rated small frame electric motors as 
it does to the newer, light weight 
alloy garden tools. 

The same principle applies to our 
modern sifter with its compensating 
drive. In order to continue to en- 
joy a drive efficiency ratio of as much 
as 4 to 1, our production and design 
improvement is dedicated to con- 
tinual progress, but not at the ex- 
pense of unnecessary, costly weight 
and mechanical complications. 

In summary, most all of the re- 
presentative users questioned asked 
for “Free Swinging Sifters’’—mod- 
erate in cost, light enough in weight 
to make handling and mounting in 
existing structures practical, smooth 
and enclosed for ease of cleaning, 
and one that was accessible and sim- 
ple enough to be serviced by an av- 
erage layman. 

H. Hebebrand 
Design Manufacturing 
& Equipment Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Head of Stored 
Products Insect 
Section Named 


Dr. Lyman S. Henderson has been 
promoted to head of the stored prod- 
ucts insect section of the biological 
sciences branch, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, with headquarters at 
Beltsville, Md. He replaces Dr. Ran- 
dall Latta, who has resigned to take 
a position with the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

Dr. Henderson will be in charge of 
research on the development of 
methods of preventing insect attack 
on agricultural products during mar- 
keting. This field covers all insect 
control problems in all stages of 
marketing storage, processing or 
manufacturing, warehousing, retail- 
ing and transportation. The research 
has not been directed only toward 
preventing the destruction of 
and fibers. It also includes preventing 
the contamination of processed foods 
by living or dead insects, insect 
fragments, or by insecticidal residue. 

These projects are carried on at 
Beltsville and field stations in Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Arizona and Georgia. 

Dr. Henderson received his A.B 
degree in 1933 and his Ph. D. degree 
in 1938, both in entomology from the 
University of Kansas. He began his 
career with USDA in 1938 as an en- 
tomologist in the bureau of entomol- 
ogy and plant quarantine at Florala, 
Ala. He did research on the white 
fringed beetle. In 1942, he was trans- 
ferred to USDA's insecticide labora- 
tory at Beltsville. In 1943, he went 
to the household insect project at 
Beltsville, and was placed in charge 
of it in 1944. 

Dr. Henderson was named 
tant leader of the division of insects 
affecting man and animals in 1945. 
In 1951, he was appointed assistant 
leader of stored products insect re- 
search. USDA was reorganized in 
1953 and stored products insect re- 
search came under the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Dr. Henderson 
continued in his position as assistant 
head of this research. 

Dr. Henderson is a member of the 
Entomological Society of America, 
the sanitation committee of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, and 
holds honorary membership in the 
National Pest Control Assn. He is 
married and has two children. 
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Initial construction work is now 
under way on a new, modern wet 
milling corn processing plant for 


Grain Processing Corp., Muscatine, 
Iowa, according to announcement 
made by S. G. Stein, chairman of the 
board, and G. A. Kent, president. 
The new plant will incorporate the 
latest equipment used in the wet mill- 
ing of corn. Practically all process- 
ing equipment will be of stainless 
steel. Some radical departures from 
long established practices for wet 
milling facilities have been included 
in the plant design that will result 
in building and equipment of unusu- 
ally compact design, the firm said 


Grain Processing’s entrance into 
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the wet milling field 
corporation of wet milling processing 
into the areas of pure culture fermen- 
tations and chemical production, cur- 
rently the of the 
firm. Through an intensive research 
program, firm stated, it has 
ichieved a high degree of integration 
by pursuing the general theory of re- 
garding grain as a multiple compo- 


represents in- 


primary activities 


the 


nent basic raw material which can 
be refined by chemical and biosyn- 
thetic changes into many products 


for the pharmaceutical, food and feed 
industries 

At least 75% of the new plant's 
cutput will be for Grain Processing’s 
own consumption. It is expected that 
an even greater proportion will be 
used when further projected pure cul- 
ture fermentation product expansion 
has been accomplished 

Grain user 
of wet milling products for its pure 
culture fermentation division. 


Processing is a large 





lf you handle or store 
any difficult bulk 
materials ... 

















=, you can do it more 
: economically 


GLASSLINED Bulk Storage, Inc. 


901 Excelsior Avenue West 
Hopkins, Minnesota 
Phone WEst 5-1555 


with A. O. Smith 


Permaglas 


MECHANIZED 
STORAGE UNITS 


You'll be money ahead if 
you can eliminate bags, 
boxes, barrels, hand and fork 
trucks. Modern Permaglas 
mechanized bulk storage 
units actually turn storage 
into a profitable production 
tool. Want more facts? Call, 
write or wire soon for free 
Permaglas Bulletin. 
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Special Wheat Export Programs— 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An Appraisal of Experience 


“4, UR basic objective in surplus 
( disposal has been to move US. 
surpluses of wheat in such a manner 
is to be of mutual benefit to both 
the U.S. and recipient countries while 
causing a minimum of disruption to 
normal world wheat trade patterns. 
On the whole, I feel that our efforts 
so far have with considerable 


success 


met 


Our special export programs—past, 
and prospective—are based 
on a fundamental proposition, some- 
times expressed but more often im- 
plied. More wheat has been, now is, 
and for some time will be available 
for export than can be sold through 
regular commercial markets for 
American dollars at acceptable 
Therefore, the need for some 
orderly utilization of these 
likely to be with us for 
next several years. 


present, 


prices 
means ol 
surpluses is 
t least the 
The 


kets to 


| 
inability of commercial mar- 
absorb all available wheat at 
prices which are considered accepta- 
ble is not a circumstance confined to 
the U.S. The committee on commod- 
ity problems of the Food and Agri- 


culture Organization, at its session 
in Rome a month ago, described this 
is a worldwide problem, and enu- 
merated these causes: 


By Don Paarlberg 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


The continuing effect of postwar 


efforts, arising from what was 
then a time of scarcity, to grow 
more wheat. 


9) Government programs to support 

* wheat prices. 

3. Technological progress, which 
has greatly increased yields. 

4. Exceptionally favorable weather 
in some areas. 

We face a dual task: 

First, to bring our wheat economy 
into better balance and thereby re- 
duce the need for government con- 
trols of production and marketing. 

Second, to use our abundant stocks 
of wheat in such a way as to speed 
economic development and better nu- 
trition in the low income countries, 
while protecting normal patterns of 
commercial trade. 

My purpose is to discuss the second 
of these tasks, the utilization of our 
abundant stocks. But in doing so I 
want to make it clear that the first 
task, restoring balance, is very very 
important. 

Attention to Expansion 

In carrying out our special export 
programs, the U.S. has given particu- 
lar attention to the development and 


expansion of cash markets for wheat. 
While we hope this expansion will 
benefit U.S. dollar sales, we recog- 
nize too that whatever progress is 
made along this line is almost sure 
to be of direct long-run benefit to 
other exporters as well. 

Our pricing policy as related to ex- 
port sales has been to protect rather 
than jeopardize the world wheat 
price structure, and to emphasize 
stability in reference to price cutting. 

With reluctance and of necessity, 
this policy has involved the use of 


subsidies. During the period that 
Public law 480 (the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 


Act) has been in existence, we have 
exported 545 million bushels for dol- 
lars as compared with the movement 
of 748 million bushels under the vari- 
ous authorities provided in Public 
Law 480 and an additional 199 mil- 
lion bushels under Section 402 of the 
Mutual Security Act. During this 
period not a bushel of U.S. wheat 
has moved into export without some 
form of government help. Our export 
pricing policy has contributed signifi- 
cantly to stability in dollar markets 
for wheat. For several years now the 
landed price of wheat in export mar- 
kets has fluctuated within a range 
of about 40¢ bu., encountering neither 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Paarlberg 
presented these remarks during the 
opening of the International Wheat 
Surplus Utilization Conference at 
South Dakota State College at 
Brookings. 





the upper nor the lower price limit 
set under the International Wheat 
Agreement. When the effect of 
changing ocean freight rates is re- 
moved, the fluctuation has been even 


less—within a range of only about 
20¢ bu. 
Most of the wheat which moves 


under our special export programs 
goes to countries which lack the dol- 
lars with which to buy all the wheat 
they need. Sixty-five per cent of the 
wheat exported under the various 
titles of Public Law 480 has gone to 
countries which also have received 
dollar aid from the U.S. government. 
Clearly, these countries lack the for- 
eign exchange to buy appreciable 
quantities of our wheat, or apprecia- 
ble quantities of Canadian or Aus- 
tralian wheat. The wheat which 
moves through our special export out- 
lets is programmed in addition to 
normal commercial marketings. Our 
special export programs have reduced 
the stocks which hang over the mar- 
ket and have contributed to price 
stability. Both of these developments 
are in our interest and in the interest 
of all other wheat exporting coun- 
tries. 


Special Export Programs 

Our special export programs for 
wheat during the four years of Pub- 
lic Law 480 have been substantial and 
varied. By categories, they have been 
as follows: 
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and Pour 
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The most economical, effect- 

»w dosage, pre meas- 
ured, pre-packaged spot fumi- 
gant. Pre-packed in 


cans 2 
nches high, 2 inches wide 
Smal! package means greater 
afety. Eliminates hazard of 


and filling, of glass bottles, 
f dangerous bucket and dip- 








on. One little 

an arries an insect knock- 

inch of up to a quart 
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and residual insecticide ap- 
plications, will give practical 
freedom from insect in- 
festation without generat fu- 
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FERGUSON FUMIGANTS, INC., A TRAINED 


EXPERIENCED SERVICE ORGANIZATION. 


Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. is the original developer of Dawson 73 low dosage spot 
fumigant (U.S. Patent 2,606,857) and “‘Little Squirt’’ applicator equipment. We 
make it our business to see that you get maximum results at minimum costs. A 
large percentage of the flour milling capacity of the United States regularly use 
Dawson 73 preventive insect control system. Ask the man who is using it. Mail the 
coupon below and let us call on you and give you all the detailed information 


without obligation, of course. 


* U.S. PATENT No. 2,606,857 


FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION, CLIP 
THIS COUPON AND MAIL ON 
YOUR LETTERHEAD TO: 









DAWSON 


FUMIGANTS 


FERGUSON 
Teaishs FUMIGANTS 


INCORPORATED 
P. O. Box 5868, Ferguson 21, Mo. 
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ELECTRIC “== 
“SQUIRT” BOX, 


For Use With Standpipe 
Pat. applied for) 










“THE LITTLE 
SQUIRT”, 


ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE 
Patent 
applied 
for 


Either “LITTLE SQUIRT” may be rented, 
including continuous maintenance and 
repair, at nominal fee without capital 
investment, and with continuous service 
involving regularly scheduled visits to the 
mill by Ferguson Fumigants technician 
to assist in attaining maximum results 


at minimum cost. Regular insect popula- 
tion counts and other assistance in your 
effective sanitation program are avail- 
able without charge on request. Two men 
in two hours completely spot fumigate 
average 4000 cwt. capacity mill with 
minimum shut-down and minimum ex- 
posure period. Regularly scheduled spot 
fumigations with Dawson 73 prevent in- 
sect infestation and keep the insect 
count at a near zero point continually 








ee 
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Sales for local currency [in- 


cluding Section 402) ........ 661 million bu. 
Bartered for strategic and 
erttical materials .6.02.sc00 207 million bu. 


Donated to foreign governments 

for famine and other emer- 

CREE NEES seacvedsiaseces< 50 million bu. 
Donated to private relief pro- 

grams and to private charita- 

ble organizations, an equiva- 

ROAD osctadetasiedeonub oes 30 million bu. 

As I indicated before, the total of 
948 million bushels compares with 
545 million bushels which moved for 
dollars during this period. 

I said that our wheat export poli- 
cies have been helpful to the wheat 
exporting countries. I believe that 
our policies have also been helpful to 
the wheat importing countries, espe- 
cially those countries which have re- 
ceived wheat through our special ex- 
port programs. I shall attempt an 
appraisal of our experiences under 
each of the four types of export 
movement. 

Sales for Local Currency. This is 
the largest, the most novel, and the 
most publicized of our special export 
programs. Under this program, the 
U.S. government negotiates with 
other governments for the sale of 
wheat in exchange for local cur- 
rencies. The wheat moves through 
commercial trade channels. The local 
currencies which are generated are 
used for many purposes. More than 
half of them are loaned back to the 
country which receives the wheat, to 
be used for economic development 
projects such as roads, irrigation 
projects, power projects and so on. 

The distinguishing features of this 
program are these: Distribution in 
the recipient country is through nor- 
mal trade channels. The intended ef- 
fect is capital formation as well as 
an increased current supply of food. 

Recipient countries have two con- 
flicting needs: To increase the import 
of capital goods from the industrial- 
ized countries, and to provide more 
consumer goods for their rapidly 
growing populations. In other words, 
they must strike a balance between 
their present and future needs. 

In the Communist world, this con- 
flict has generally been resolved by 
forced labor, forced savings, and 
forcibly depressed living standards 

Democratic governments cannot 
and should not resolve the conflict 
between the present and the future 
in a negative or oppressive way. Sales 
of wheat for local currency can, if 
successful, contribute to current liv- 
ing standards and, at the same time 
aid capital formation for future pro- 
duction. 


Living Level Raised 

Experience to date has shown that 
sales of wheat for local currency can 
help raise the current level of living 
Whether the program can be equally 
successful in aiding capital formation 
is not yet clear. Of the approximately 
$1,400 million programmed for loans 
under PL 480, less than $300 million 
has thus far been disbursed. Dis- 
bursement has been slow because 
sales agreements have been negotia- 
ted ahead of project planning. Gov- 
ernments of underdeveloped countries 
generally have not planned a back- 
log of sound projects which can be 
“pulled off the shelf.” Much original 
thinking is first required. This takes 
time. Then, too, there is much com- 
petition between bureaus within a 
government for the funds available 
Furthermore, under present proce- 
dures loans can be made only for 
specific projects agreed upon between 
the U.S. and the foreign country on 
a case-by-case basis. This takes time 
also. 

An important feature of sales for 
local currency is the market develop- 
ment effect..By opening new outlets 
for wheat, new tastes, new habits and 


tion. Thus there is the prospect that 





ation. The major idea of this program 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 7a 
new merchandising techniques are wheat is exchanged for strategic and than in replacement of dollar sales 
acquired. Certain of the local cur- other materials which are less costly The scale of operations has been re- 
rencies are used for market promo- to store and less subject to deterior- duced as a result of this change and 


during the last year totaled about 7 


over time important dollar markets is that it is better to hold materials he: i 

can be developed for U.S. farm prod- such as ferromanganese chrome apomges ane ee 

ucts, and also for the products of than to hold agricultural products Bartered wheat moves through the 
other exporting countries. This has like wheat. program has gon regular commercial channels in the 
already occurred to some degree for through a number of administrative recipient country. So far as the re- 
wheat in Japan and Korea. Wheat and legislative changes. A difficulty cipient country is concerned, the ef- 
growers themselves, particularly encountered in the early years was fect of wheat imports under the bar- 
through the Oregon Wheat Growers that bartered wheat tended to dis- ter program is practically indistin- 
League, have done an effective job place sales of wheat for dollars. The guishable from dollar imports. To the 





of market promotion. Midwest wheat net result was that the U.S. acquired U.S. the program now means a net 
growers are cooperating in establish- metals when we could have acquired addition to our export movement and 
market development offices in dollars. This defect was corrected ad- the storing of metals rather than 
Europe and South America. ministratively, so that bartered wheat. Problems involved in storing 
Barter. Under the barter program, wheat is now iddition to rathe1 metals are less difficult than those 





prize winning cakes and happy housewives 


made with 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


SODIUM BICARBONATE U.S.P. 


in ‘a variety of sizes 
for precise blending 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER + PITTSBURGH 22 + PENNSYLVANIA 


s 
7 
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The greater variety of screen sizes available in 
Columbia-Southern sodium bicarbonate enables 
you to blend your flours just right 


suited to your ind 


exactly 
ividual requirements ; .. for 
outstanding baking results 


Choose your screen from powdered, granular, or 


Flour Blend. Particle size for each type is uniform. 
If shelf life is a problem, you may find that the 
proper selection of sodium bicarbonate for your 


mix improves shelf life considerably 
Colu I 
flowing, smooth-blending. Order a supply today. 


You'll like it. 





ibia-Southern “‘bicarb”’ is pure, white, free- 
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DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati « Charlotte « Chicago « Cleveland 

Boston « New York « St. Louis « Minneapolis « New Orleans 

Dallas e« Houston e Pittsburgh « Philadelphia « San Francisco 

IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its Commercicl 
Chemicals Division 
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concerned with storing wheat but 

they are still considerable. 
Donations to Foreign Governments 

for Famine and Other Emergency 

Relief. When flood or famine strikes 

abroad, this government makes 

grants to meet temporary and emer- 
gency relief needs. The distinguish- 
ing features of these operations are: 

They are government-to-government 
programs 

There is no compensation in dollars, 
local currencies or materials. 

By their nature, these programs 
clearly constitute additional tak- 
ings beyond wheat which moves 
through commercial channels. 

Government - to- government pro- 

grams have been effective in meeting 
emergency needs, as in the case of 
wheat sent to Pakistan to relieve the 
effect of flood. The programs, how- 
ever, do not provide a direct material 
return to the U.S., nor do they direct- 
ly aid capital formation in the re- 
cipient country. They have been and 
will continue to be helpful when dis- 
aster strikes 

Donations to Private Relief Pro- 

grams Overseas. These are the 
people-to-people” relief programs 
operated through private charitable 
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agencies such as Catholic Welfare 
Service, Church World Service, 
CARE, UNICEF, and like organiza- 
tions. 


In these programs the U.S. govern- 
ment donates wheat and wheat flour 
to the charitable agencies and pays 
ocean freight to the recipient coun- 
try. The agencies arrange for dis- 
tribution, which is free, on the basis 
of need, without regard to race, re- 
ligion, or political affiliation. Approxi- 
mately 60 million people in 80 differ- 
ent countries are now receiving some 
food under this program. Wheat flour 
is a staple commodity. 

This is called a “people-to-people”’ 
program because, in effect, the people 
of the U.S. through taxes are dona- 
ting surp‘us foods to the people in 
other lands. 

The program is large and has been 
growing. It gets food to those who 
lack money to buy all they need in 
the commercial markets and who 
therefore are not sufficiently helped 
by our sales for foreign currency. It 
helps get food to categories of people 
who, for one reason or another, are 
not well adapted to government-to- 
government programs. It is more 
closely associated with charity and 
less close'y associated with foreign 





Quality 


Satisfaction 


Are Synonymous with 


Service 


policy issues than are the govern- 
ment-to-government programs. The 
program has broad public support. A 
limiting feature is the restricted re- 
sources of the voluntary agencies. 
Large numbers of people are needed 
to distribute and effectively super- 
vise so large and diverse an opera- 
tion. If the resources of the agencies 
are overtaxed, wastage results and 
food may spoil or go to unqualified 
recipients. This program does not use 
the regular commercial trade. It re- 
sults in net additions to our export 
movement. 


Problems Attacked 

Viewed optimistically, these special 
export programs attack, with some 
degree of success, the twin problems 
of excess wheat producing capacity 
in this country and great need 
abroad. They offer the hope that cer- 
tain additional nations can move 
themselves out from under the sha- 
dow of the Malthusian doctrine. They 
offer a way of learning how to live 
with abundance. They are a means 
by which the underdeveloped nations 
of the free world may buy a thing 
they so desperately need—time. If 
the programs are successful, such a 
nation may lift its level of living and 
acquire needed capital within a sys- 
tem involving a democratic govern- 
ment and an enterprise economy. 
With large areas of the world hesi- 
tating between free institutions and 
governments patterned after the 
Soviet model, this is a matter which 
surely is important and may be crit- 
ical. 

These programs are also a means 
by which we in this country can buy 
time, to get our agriculture into bet- 
ter balance. 

I do not wish to overlook saying, 
on the other hand, that there are 
grave dangers associated with our 
special export programs. To some, 
these dangers appear more persuasive 
than the favorable aspects I have 
just cited. 

Suppose these programs do buy 
time for the making of needed ad- 
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justments at home and abroad; the 
required adjustments may not be 
made. The continuation of special ex- 
port programs may provide a ration- 
ale for postponing needed adjust- 
ments in prices and production. Why 
make needed changes in wheat leg- 
islation if PL 480 can be used to 
move the surpluses? Why improve 
production techniques abroad if the 
needed food can be obtained on a 
concessionary basis from the U.S.? 

There is the question as to how 
our special export programs might 
be withdrawn, and what effects this 
would cause among recipient nations 
if for some good reason it became 
necessary to terminate them. Are we 
over-committing the U.S.? If, while 
supplying wheat under special export 
programs we should fail to help re- 
cipient governments to lift their own 
levels of producing sufficiently, we 
might then have acquired a large per- 
manent relief load. This would not 
be permanently helpful either to the 
nation which gives or to the nation 
which receives. The hazard is made 
the greater by the tremendous in- 
crease in human population, which in 
the low income countries of the free 
world may rise during the next five 
years by as much as 100 million 
people. 

Finally, we must also ask the ques- 
tion as to how much surplus can ac- 
tually be distributed abroad without 
seriously jeopardizing normal com- 
mercial trade patterns. 

These are all dangers that we must 
be watchful for and which we must 
not lose sight of during the course 
of these particular sessions. 

A fair verdict might be that after 
four years of large scale surplus dis- 
posal activity by the U.S., neither 
the highest hopes nor the worst fears 
have been realized. On the whole, the 
experience seems to have worked out 
much better than most people had 
expected. 

Certainly what we have done is not 
as good as it might have been. Cer- 
tainly there is room for improvement 
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MILL EXPLOSION—“This is what happened to a Nebraska mill,” reports 
C. B. McGill of the Association of Mill & Elevator Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies. “Grain is highly explosive. This varies with the different grains but 
there is no doubt they all are dangerous. The explosive force of their dust 
is as severe as dynamite and may reach as much as five tons per square foot 
of wall area. Few buildings could withstand such force. Few men live through 
such explosions. If enough dust is in suspension and a spark is provided— 
there goes a mill or elevator. Good housekeeping can prevent it. It’s as 
simple as that. It’s hard for a clean plant to burn up or blow up. Prescription 
for a clean plant: Institute a regular schedule and give each employee a 
certain area to clean at a certain time.” 
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Chemicals Cannot Ensure 
High Moisture Grain 
Of Safe Storage 


LINCOLN, NEB.—There are no 
chemicals known to be on the mar- 
ket at this time which can be recom- 
mended for ensuring safe storage of 
high moisture grain, E. A. Olson, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska extension agri- 
cultural engineer, has reported in 
answer to numerous inquiries being 
received about compounds which al- 
legedly prevent spoilage of high mois- 
ture grain in storage. 

All compounds investigated con- 
sist of a mixture of sodium bicarbon- 
ate and limestone, Mr. Olson stated. 
These are sold under claims that 
carbon dioxide formed by the chemi- 
cals prevents heating or molding of 
grain when a definite amount of the 
compound is mixed with a ton of 
the stored commodity. 

“There is no record of any success- 
ful tests where spoilage was prevent- 
ed by the addition of these com- 
pounds under controlled conditions,” 
Mr. Olson asserted. Several experi- 
ment stations have experimented 
with the bicarbonate type dryers and 
all conclude that the compound does 
not prevent mold growth and sube- 
quent spoilage, he added. 

Drying systems using either na- 
tural or heated air remain the most 
satisfactory and reliable method of 
ensuring safe storage of high mois- 
ture grain, Mr. Olson concluded. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Packaging Session 
Scheduled for AIB 


Maintenance Course 


CHICAGO—The interest in pack- 
aging, now at its height in both pro- 
duction shops and sales conferences, 
is a real problem for the baker. Ac- 
cording to William M. Schieb, main- 
tenance instructor at the American 
Institute of Baking. 

“Many new packaging materials, 
such as films, have come into use in 
the last few years. Due to the pro- 
hibitive costs of installing new ma- 
chines, these new materials must be 
used on wrapping machines already 
in the plant,” said Mr. Schieb. 

“We at the institute know this is 
an important problem to the baker,” 
he commented. “In this year’s main- 
tenance short course, we’re featuring 
a general discussion of packaging of 
bread, wrapping problems, and the 
newest films.” 

Three representatives of paper 
companies will be present for the 
course, to be held Sept. 22 through 
27. Men from Western-Waxide, spe- 
cial packaging division of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp.; Milprint, Inc.; and 
Pollock Paper Corp. will lead discus- 
sions and question-answer sessions. 
A representative of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. will also par- 
ticipate in the discussion. 

Packaging will be just one of the 
current problems considered at the 
six-day short course. Maintenance of 
electronic control equipment and re- 
frigeration equipment will be out- 
lined, as part of the course’s emphasis 
on productive maintenance. 

“Our short course has been de- 
signed to present formulas and pro- 
cedures leading to productive mainte- 
nance and lower operating cost. The 
section on wrapping is just an exam- 
ple of our continual striving to give 
the enrollees what they want—good 
sound information on the best and 
least expensive way to meet their 
every-day problems,” said Mr. Schieb. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


National Collegiate 


Scheduled at Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Board of Trade and the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce will again 
sponsor the 1958 National Collegiate 
Grain Judging Contest in Kansas City 
Nov. 25. R. Hugh Uhlmann, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., president of the ex- 
change, and George A. Kublin, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., chamber vice 


University of 


Minnesota, St. 


president in charge 
‘i ‘ announced the annual contest, which 
Grain Judging Contest has been sponsored 
groups for 24 years. 

Last year 11 colleges participated: 
Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming; Texas Tech. College, Lub- 
bock, Texas; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; So. Dakota 
Brookings; Kansas 
Manhattan; Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Oklahoma Panhandle A&M Col- 
lege, Goodwell; Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater; 
Paul; Washington 
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State College, Pullman, and Montana 
State College, Bozeman 

The contest will start at 8:00 a.m 
November 25, and will last through- 
out the entire day. That evening the 
winners will be announced and the 
prizes awarded at a dinner. Lloyd E 
Cavanah, of the University of Mis- 
souri, will act as supervisor. Walter 
H. Atzenweiler, Agricultural Com- 
missioner of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Joseph A. Lynch of the 
Board of Trade will be in charge of 
local arrangements 


of agriculture, 


by these two 


State College, 
State College, 


University of 





FLOUR 
FOR 

MAN’S 

BREAD 


A Brief History of Milling and 
Baking by science writer 


Feudalism and Milling in Middle Europe 


The 18th Century saw the vast Austrian-Hungarian empire 
operating as a feudal system. Milling in that area was carried 
on with a bewildering variety of processes. 


Labor was cheap and plentiful. Men, 
not machines, did much of the work. 
Hundreds of buckets were strategically 
placed throughout the mills. The la- 
borers filled these with grist or flour 
and carried them between the few ma- 
chines that were used. No conveyors, 
no elevators! Directing all of this activ- 
ity, the head miller — and the head 
miller alone — decided what should be 
done at each stage of the processing. 





This arrangement yielded, among other things, an amount 
of very white flour. The quantity was small but the quality 
high, because the Hungarian master millers took great pains 
with the various types of middlings. In fact, the French 
called the system “milling to infinity.” 


Gradually the grist was reduced to flour 
through a complexity of processes. To be 
sure, only about 10% of the extraction re- 
sulted in finely milled white flour. That 
was enough, however, to satisfy the de- 
mand, which was not very great, coming 
only from the aristocracy. Such a small 
demand for the fine product was little 
incentive to improve processes. 





An Hungarian Heritage to America 


By the end of the 18th Century some of the finely milled 
Hungarian white flour was being sold in the principal cities 
of France and Germany. 


Even though this fine flour was successfully exported, the 
Hungarian system itself could not be transplanted, as 
American millers found to their distress when they imported 
master millers from the old country to the Northwest. 


But the Hungarian procedures had great value in the evolu- 





CHAPTER XX The Hungarian System 
of Gradual Reduction 


tion of milling because they focused 
attention on extraction from the mid- 
dlings, which had previously been 
neglected. By adapting the method of 
reduction by gradual means to their 
machine milling, American millers pro- 
duced for millions a quality product 
which had been reserved for a select few 
in Europe 





Enrichment's Success 
Milling methods have greatly improved. Nutritional 
knowledge has grown greatly. 


flour lacked some of the vital elements 
which are needed for robust health. To- 
day we do something about it. We enrich 
our family white flour and our delicious 
white breads with vitamins B,, B», niacin 
and iron to restore those necessary factors 
which are unavoidably lost in the milling (RIOD BRAD 
process. Thus, we have staple foods which 

please our palate, satisfy our appetite, and help to keep us 
strong and healthy. 


“ 4Cin 


, 8, 
Yesterday we learned that our fine white . : a 
‘ 





Many have contributed to the success of enrichment 
millers, bakers, physicians, diet experts, governmental 
authorities, and the manufacturers of pure, low cost vita 
mins. Among the latter is the Hoffmann-La Roche organiza- 
tion, which is gratified that its labors contribute to health 
and well-being. 


You may be interested in having reprints of these articles 
for reference or educational purposes. This and all other 
chapters are available without charge. Write to the Vitamin 
Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, N.J. In 
Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 1956 Bourdon Street, 
St. Laurent, P.Q 


The next chapter titled: “The Rollers Enter’’ will be published 


soon. 
* Based on the book with the same title by John Storck and Walter Dorwin 
Teague, this series has been made possible through the cooperation of the 
copyright holder, the University of Minnesota 


Enriched with vitamins and iron for better nutrition 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Effect of Revised Grain Standards 
On Nebraska Wheat Grades in 1957 


A. LTHOUGH federal grain stand- 
irds for hard red winter wheat 
in 1957, a Nebraska Ex- 


. 
were revised 


periment Station study shows that 
the new regulations had very little 
effect grades received by wheat 


marketed at country points by Ne- 
braska farmers in 1957. 

other hand, the change in 
tolerance included in the 
ulations had an important ef- 
classifications of Nebraska 
About 10% of the samples in 


On the 
subclass 


new regi 


e study were dropped to a lower 
subclass 

Ninety percent of the samples 

liected in the study were either 
P é Nebred or Cheyenne. The 
S es were about equally divided 

* the three varieties, and there 
was little difference in the grades 
ich variety received. 

Results of the study are described 
in a circular that was made possible 
by a grant from the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission. The circular was pre- 


red by J. A. Goodding and C. J. 


Miller of the Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Donald J. 
Lehr and J. C. Swinbank of the Ne- 
braska Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. It is based on a bulletin by Dr. 
Goodding and Dr. Miller. 

Here are the findings of the experi- 
ment station study: 

l Of the 848 samples collected, 

* seven were lowered in grade be- 

cause of the revised standards. Each 
of the seven samples was lowered one 
grade, and in each case this was due 
to rye content. 

9 Because of the higher require- 

“*ment for dark, hard and vitreous 
kernels in the hard winter wheat sub- 
class, about 10% of the samples were 
lowered from that subclass to the yel- 
low hard winter wheat subclass. 

3 About 91% of the samples col- 

“lected were either Pawnee, Ne- 

bred or Cheyenne. The samples were 
about equally divided among the 
three varieties, and there was little 
difference in the grades each variety 
received. 
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body heat. 


* Flex-A-Foam’s lightweight (only 1 
ounce complete) makes it cool and com- 
fortable to wear — not hot and cumber- 
some like old-fashioned respirators. 

* Flex-A-Foam is easier to breathe and 
taik through than an ordinary pocket 
handkerchief — does away with that 


stuffy, smothered feeling. 


Your best Ounce of Protection 


against Irritating Dust 


Sample only 


$1.45 


postpaid 
Industrial 
price only 


FLEXO PRODUCTS, INC. .- 


-FLEX-A-FOAM 
~DUST MASKS 


Dust protection your workers 
will welcome and wear 


in even the HOTTEST weather 


* Ideal for Hot Weather Filter’s porous 
action absorbs and actually exhales 






UNMATCHED ECONOMY 
Flex-A-Foam is the lowest 
priced quality respirator on the 
market today. 

Flex-A-Foam’s washable filter 
outlasts throw-away type by 
more than 100 to 1. 

Fewer filter replacements with 
Flex-A-Foam Dust Masks mean 
fewer lost production hours. 





Westlake, Ohio 









According to federal grain stand- 


ards, the factors considered in de- 
termining the grade of wheat are 
test weight, damaged kernels, for- 


eign material, wheat of other class, 
and shrunken and broken kernels. 
Wheat cannot receive a grade higher 
than the limits imposed by any one 
of these grading factors. For example, 
a sample might be free of foreign 
material, wheat of other classes, and 
damaged kernels, but still receive a 
low grade because of test weight. 

Test weight was the only major 
factor left unchanged in the 1957 re- 
vision of the standards, yet it had a 
greater influence on the grades re- 
ceived than any other factor. Of the 
848 samples in the experiment sta- 
tion study, 672 received a grade low- 
er than No. 1. Of these 672 samples, 
seven were limited in grade because 
of some factor other than test weight. 
Test weight and foreign material 
were equally responsible in limiting 
grade in an additional seven samples. 
In 640 of the 672 cases, the samples 
would have graded No. 1 except for 
the limit imposed by test weight. 

Besides test weight, the only factor 
effective in lowering grade was for- 
eign material, which in all cases was 
rye. 

Although not effective in limiting 
grade, the following defects were 
found: shrunken and broken kernels 
in 46 samples, and damaged kernels 
in 8 samples. Foreign material was 
found in 30 samples, but was a limit- 
ing factor in only the 14 cases men- 
tioned above. In 24 of the 30 samples 
the foreign material was rye. 


Dockage 

Although dockage is not a grading 
factor, it does affect the net price 
received by the farmer since he is not 
paid for the percentage of his load 
that is considered dockage. Dockage 
is defined in part as “material other 
than wheat which can be removed 
readily from the wheat by the use of 
appropriate sieves and cleaning de- 
vices.” 

There were 42 samples in the ex- 
periment station study which con- 
tained 1% or more dockage. This in- 
cluded chaff, unthreshed kernels, 
weed seeds, cracked kernels and dirt. 
In only two samples was there as 
much as 3% dockage. 


Price 

Changes in market grades and sub- 
classes may affect the prices farmers 
receive for their wheat. The experi- 
ment station study did not include a 
complete investigation of the rela- 
tionship between grades and subclass- 
es and prices received. However, the 
1957 Commodity Stabilization Service 
loan rate for the yellow hard winter 
wheat subclass was 2¢ under that spe- 





For Mills, we recommend... 


Talismanic 
BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your Industry 


Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 
These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 
WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 
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cified for the hard winter wheat sub- 
class. On the Omaha cash market, 
yellow hard winter wheat usually re- 
ceived a lower price than the other 
subclasses. 


Subclasses 

The changes in federal standards 
affected the subclass ratings of wheat 
grown in the counties west of Adams 
and Howard more than the rating of 
wheat grown in counties to the east. 
This difference was probably the re- 
sult of the 1957 weather conditions 
in western and central Nebraska 
which favored the formation of yel- 
lowberry kernels. 

In years of normal weather condi- 


tions, a larger proportion of the 
wheat grown in eastern Nebraska 


would be expected to fall into the 
yellow hard winter wheat subclass 
than would be true for wheat grown 
in the western part of the state. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sprout-Waldron Names 


Three Sales Engineers 


MUNCY, PA.—Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., Muncy, has assigned three 
sales engineers to northeastern states 
to intensify sales coverage in that 
area, according to Harold J. Alsted, 
vice president in charge of sales. 

The three men are Jack D. Wall, 
Richard J. Farrell and James E. 
Bahr. 

Mr. Wall, who joined Sprout-Wal- 
dron in 1955, received special train- 
ing in machine design at Bradley Uni- 
versity, Peoria, Ill. His work experi- 
ence includes tool design for an in- 
dustrial engineering company and 
eight years with Allied Mills, where 
he was responsible for the design 
and layout of many feed milling sys- 
tems and projects. Since joining 
Sprout-Waldron, he has been respon- 
sible for a number of mills on the 
eastern shore. He will cover the 
state of New York and will concen- 
trate on feed mill equipment and feed 
plant design. 

Mr. Farrell joined Sprout-Waldron 
a year ago after four years in the 
research development section of the 
U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal Division. He holds a bachelor of 
science degree in chemistry from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. In covering New England states, 
he will concentrate on chemical and 
industrial equipment applications. 

Mr. Bahr will be responsible for 
feed milling equipment and systems 
in the same territory covered by Mr. 
Farrell. Mr. Bahr, a native of St. 
Louis, received special training at 
Murray State Teachers College and 
for five years worked in the feed 
mill department and laboratory of an 
equipment manufacturer specializing 
in feed machinery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Day Sales Handling 


Atkinson Equipment 


The Day Sales Co., a subsidiary of 
the Day Co., in cooperation with At- 
kinson Transport Co., is now supply- 
ing mills and allied industries with 
Atkinson fluidizing systems for mill 
products. With the addition of At- 
kinson equipment and using the At- 
kinson principle, Day now cjffers com- 
plete air and material handling sys- 
tems including dust control equip- 
ment and bulk material storage 














equipment for all phases of the grain, 
milling and baking industries. R. E 
Gorgen, executive vice president, the 
Day Co., in announcing the affiliation 
of Day and Atkinson said, “We know 
our friends in the grain, milling and 
from 


baking industries will benefit 
this new association.” 
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Importance of Moisture 
In Cwt. Measure Cited 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. — Mois- 
ture content of small grains may take 
on new significance if the hundred- 
weight replaces the bushel as the 
standard marketing unit. 

Robert T. Lorenzen, assistant agri- 
cultural engineer at Colorado State 
University, said moisture content af- 
fects the stability of the bushel meas- 
ure by influencing pore space in the 
grain, specific gravity and weight of 
the given volume. 

Grain grades, as they are now, have 
probably functioned mainly to com- 
pensate for the inherent inequalities 
of the bushel marketing unit, he said. 
With the hundredweight measure, 
where volume is variable, only the 
weight of the moisture will affect the 
measure’s stability. 

“To make a marketing unit based 
on weight a precise unit, compensa- 
tion would have to be made for the 
weight of the moisture present,” he 
said. “This weight of moisture is eas- 
ily determined. And once it's deduct- 
ed, the remainder represents the dry 
weight of the grain.” 

As an example, he cited a four-ton 
load of grain with moisture content 
of 146%. The weight of the moisture 
in this load is 1,168 lb., and the 
amount of dry matter is 6,832 Ib. 

“This conversion of grain weight 
to marketing unit based on dry 
weight is easily made by the use of 
graphs or tables,” he said. “With 
this method, the weight factor in the 
grading of grain probably would not 
be necessary. A grading system based 
on damaged kernels and foreign ma- 
terials present, with a penalty factor 
for excess moisture, similar to the 
grade classification of rice, would de- 
termine an equitable price for a mar- 
keting unit based on weight.” 
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New System Installed 
By Sprout-Waldron 


MUNCY, PA.—A new order con- 
trol system designed to streamline 
clerical handling and speed product 
deliveries has been announced by 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy 

Information is now being posted on 
visible cards, maintained by a special 
order registry contro] section. After 
an order has once been registered, all 
movements are reported by special 
telephone to the central posting sec- 
tion. A phone call to the order regis- 
try board will therefore provide up- 
to-the-minute information as to the 
status and location of the items in- 
volved in any order. 

The new system controls all orders 
whether received by phone, telegram 
or mail, and whether they are sim- 
plified short orders or orders requir- 
ing elaborate engineering. 

This new order registry system is 
designed to dovetail with a master 
production control plan which is soon 
to go into effect for all shop opera- 
tions, the company announcement 
said. 
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MORTON MANAGER NAMED 

RYE, N.Y.—George R. Vail has 
been named general manager of the 
Morton Division of the Continental 
Baking Co., it has been announced 
by R. Newton Laughlin, Continental 
president. George FE. Egger, former 
Morton president, continues as a di- 
rector of Continental Baking. He will 
supervise the division’s development 
food laboratory, which remains at 
401 W. Main St., Louisville, and will 
be general consultant, dividing his 


time between Louisville and Rye. 
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Conservation Reserve 
Basic State Rates 
Announced by USDA 


WASHINGTON—-Basic state rates 
for conservation reserve annual pay- 
ments under contracts beginning in 
1959 have been announced by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

These state “average” rates are 
based on a national average rate of 
$13.50 an acre as compared with a 
national average of $10 under former 
programs. Not all state rates repre- 


sent the same percentage of increase 
as the national average increase. The 
1959 conservation reserve will em- 
phasize whole farm participation, and 
states with high yields and a larger 
proportion of harvested land have re- 
ceived more substantial increases in 


their average rates, USDA officials 
explained. 

On the basis of the state rates, 
state agricultural stabilization and 


conservation committees will set av- 


erage rates for their counties. These 
county rates will vary on the basis 
of land productivity, rental values 
and the fixed costs farmers will have 


lla 


to meet toe comply with the program 
Individual farm rates within a coun- 
ty will vary along the same lines, ex- 
cept that in compliance with recent 
legislation no farm rate may exceed 
20% of the land value 

———emnQ@RAS 6 THE STAST OF Live=— 

ELEVATOR ADDITION 

ALTOONA, IOWA Construction 

is under way on the new 36 by 120 
{t. concrete addition to Wise Eleva- 
tors at Altoona. The addition will ac 
commodate 100,000 bu. and bring the 
total capacity of the elevators to 32! 


000 bu 
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San ‘on 
Pfizer) 


Os 
Quality Ingredients 
For the Food Industry 
For Over a Century 


TECHNOLOGISTS SEE NEED FOR FORTIFICATION 
OF FOODS SUCH AS BREAD AND PROCESSED 


CEREALS WITH VITAMIN B, 


Waite a ‘minimum daily requirement” 
has not yet been established for Vitamin 
Bg, the most recent data suggest the 
human need for this nutrient may be 
even greater than for thiamine and ribo- 
flavin. A composite of recent studies in- 
dicates that as much as 2-7 mg. of Bg 
may be desirable in the daily diet. 


Although Vitamin Bg is widely distrib- 
uted in foods, a large portion appears to 
be lost or destroyed during processing or 
cooking. One study contrasting the Bg 
content of wheat fractions shows that 
while whole wheat flour contains ap- 
proximately 2.09 mg./lb. of Bs, patent 
flour contains only 0.99 mg./lb.—a loss 
of 50% B, content through processing. 
Almost all white breads on the market 
today contain only 0.45 mg. of Bs per one 
pound loaf. When you add to this the 
fact that meat in cooking has been found 
to lose as much as 57% of its Bg content 
and that canning and processing of 
foods markedly reduces their natural B, 
content, you can see evidence of a mar- 
ginal Bg intake in the diet today. 


There would appear to be good rea- 
son for food processors to consider forti- 
fying their products with Vitamin Bg. 


If you would like further information 


on this subject, write Pfizer for a copy of 
Technical Bulletin 96 and “VITAMIN B,— 
The Case for Dietary Enrichment. 


. * * 


New Facts About Lysine 
Supplemented Bread 


The quality and efficiency of wheat pro- 
tein can be markedly improved by sup- 
plementation with the essential amino 
acid, t-Lysine. (Pfizer produces t-Lysine 
by a unique fermentation process assur- 


ing highest quality.) 


A recent nutritional report compared 
the protein quality and quantity of white 
bread, protein bread and egg. It shows 
that nine slices of ordinary white bread 
are required to equal one egg in terms 
of quality and quantity of protein. If 
white bread is supplemented with lysine, 
only five slices equal one egg. 


The report shows that protein breads 
can be improved in a similar manner. If 
protein bread is supplemented with ly- 
sine, three and one half slices instead of 
five provide the same protein quantity 
and quality as one egg. 


If you would like further information 
on lysine supplementation of bread and 


other products such as breakfast cereals, 
Technical Bulletin 89, 


./ n Mannohvarochlaria 
t-Lysime Mononyarocnioride., 


write to Pfizer for 


* * * 


New BI-CAP® Enrichment 
Concentrate For Cornmeal 
PFIZER BI-CAP® was one of the first en- 


head 


in vitamins has continued. It means 


richment concentrates. And this 
start 
that Pfizer can help you with the newest 


deve opments in enrichment products 


PFIZER BI-CAP has recently been im- 
proved through vitamin research. It is 
now a lignter colored enrichment mix- 
ture with an even riboflavin dispersion 


that overcomes unsightly agglomeration 


A new addition the BI-CAP enrich- 


s BI-CAP 


w oO 


ment line olted Cornmeal! En- 


richment. Pfizer also continues to offer 
its BI-CAP Degerminated Cornmeal En 
richment plus both single and double 
strength flour enrichment mixtures. If you 
would like further 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chemical 
Sales Division, 630 Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, New York. Branch Offices: 


Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; Ver- 


ntormation write 


non, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 
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Bulletin 

The E-50 portable bagging scale 
which is designed for either power 
or gravity feed is described and illus- 
trated in a new product data sheet 
available from Richardson Scale Co. 
The data sheet details the E-50's 
weighing and bagging of free-running 
grains, etc. When used for sluggish 
powders, meals, mashes and other 
dusty and non-freeflowing products, 
a V-belt agitator is supplied as stand- 
ard equipment. Text material offers 
discussion of the E-50’s design and 
construction. Specifications and a line 
drawing showing dimensions are in- 
cluded. For more information check 
No. 2041 on the coupon. 


No. 2042—Car 
tnloader 


“Cyclo-Vac"” has been selected as 
the tradename for a new car un- 
loader manufactured by the Superior 
Separator Co. The unloader was de- 
veloped for bulk materials unloading 
either in conjunction with Superior’s 
Fluidizer air conveying systems or as 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
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a separate unit. Operating under a 
high internal vacuum, Superior said, 
the Cyclo-Vac will unload either a 
railroad bulk car or truck by a sim- 
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No. 2041 Bagging Bulletin 
No. 2042—Car unloader 

No. 2043—New Checkweigher 
No. 2044—Aeration System 
No. oa eae eport 
No. 2046—Dehumidification 
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ple hookup of special adaptors to the 
car outlets or by means of a nozzle 
inserted into the bulk material. For 
more information check No. 2042 on 
the coupon. 


No. 2013—New 
Checkweigher 

A new higher capacity automat’c 
checkweigher, designed to govern 
uniformity and control costs by main- 
taining a constant check of items 
passing over the unit, has been an- 
nounced by Toledo Scale, division of 





Toledo Scale Corp. The checkweigher, 
Model 9460, is capable of handling 
packages or bags weighing between 
25 Ib. and 200 Ib. with an accuracy 
of .1%, the firm said. Equipped with 
a belt type motorized conveyor weigh 
section, items pass over the unit at 
the rate of 20 a minute and are 
checked on the run against a prede- 
termined weight. For more informa- 
tion check No. 2043 on the coupon. 


No. 2044—Aeration 
System 

A new aeration system for small 
grain storage bins has been an- 
nounced by Rolfes Grain Aeration 
Companies. Known as the Powerator, 
the system is designed for bins from 


3 300 to 10,000 bu. capacity, including 
metal bins as well as houses with crib 
annexes. The galvanized steel duct 
is installed on the floor of either 
flat or hopper bottomed bins, the 
duct-type fans are removable, port- 
able and light weight, the firm said. 
For more information check No. 2044 
on the coupon. 


No. 2045—Conveying 
Report 


Eight long distance pneumatic con- 
veyors designed to overcome layout 
difficulties at General Mills, Inc., 
Louisville flour blending and pack- 
aging plant are described and illus- 
trated in a new bulletin available 
from the Fuller Co. The bulletin is 
reprinted from a technical report and 
provides full information on each of 
eight conveyors and their special 
functions. Nine photographs illustrate 
various stages in the over-all opera- 
tion. Text material emphasizes the 
pneumatic system’s length, handling 
capacity, flow arrangement and spe- 
cial switching features. For more in- 
formation check No. 2045 on the cou- 
pon. 
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No. 2046—Bulletin 
On Dehumidification 


Abbeon Supply Co. has assembled 
facts about dehumidificat’on for in- 
dustrial plants, warehouses, stock- 
rooms and laboratories into a bulle- 
tin. The bulletin also shows the lat- 
est equipment that is used to meas- 
ure humidity and to dehumidify va- 
rious sized areas. For more informa- 
tion check No. 2046 on the coupon. 


No. 20147—MIAG 


Brochure 

“MIAG—Known the World Over,” 
is the title of a brochure published 
by MIAG Braunschweig. Photos and 
texts illustrate machinery and equip- 
ment MIAG manufactures for flcur 
mills, durum mills, feed mills, hulling 
mills, oil mills and extraction 
plants. Other sections of the brochure 
are devoted to chocolate roller mills, 
grain elevators, mechanical convey- 
ing equipment, pneumatic conveying 
equ pment, cement plants, air classi- 
fiers, laboratory equipment and test 
mills. For more information check 
No. 2047 on the coupon. 


No. 20148—Rental 
Program 


Tote System, Inc., has announced 
a trial rental program for Tote bins 
and tilts. Under the program stand- 
ard Tote bins in 42, 74, 90, 98 and 
110 cu. ft. capacities and tilts, which 
are discharge mechanisms for the 
bins, are available for trial periods on 
a rental basis. This enables the user 
to test the Tote system in his oper- 
ation, the firm said, handling the ma- 
terial he wishes to handle on a small 
pilot type of movement. For more in- 
formation check No. 2048 on the cou- 
pon. 


No. 2049—Coding 
Wheel 


The Mill Engineering Co. has added 
a quick change coding wheel to its 
line of tag dispensing and coding 
equipment. The quick change is ac- 
complished by metal code holders in- 
to which are placed the logotype. The 
new coding wheel contains three hold- 
ers for the metal strips, making it 
possible to print three types of in- 
formation simultaneously. The bag 
tagger automatically dispenses the 
tag into the sewing machine for each 
bag and the coder assessory prints 
code and other information on the 
tag simultaneously. For more infor- 
mation check No. 2049 on the coupon. 


No. 2050—Centrifugal 
Air Separator 


Sturtevant Mill Co. recently an- 
nounced that it has_ successfully 
placed in operation with several flour 
milling companies its Whirlwind Cen- 
trifugal Air Separator. The separator 
operates on the principle of air sepa- 
ration of particles through exact reg- 
ulation and control of centrifugal 
force and air currents. The air sepa- 
rator is engineered and manufactured 
in sizes of three to 18 ft. diameter, 
with a fine product range of 40 to 400 
mesh. It reportedly handles from a 
few hundred pounds to hundreds of 
tons an hour, depending upon the unit 
of service. For details check No. 2050 
on the coupon and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 7105—Dust 
Colleetors 


New type “M” unit dust collectors 
have been announced by the Kirk & 
Blum Manufacturing Co. Three model 
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sizes are available: 450, 900 and 1,800 
Cc. F. M. The largest unit is 26 in. by 
40 in. by 72% in. The dust-laden air 
in all units is delivered to a small 
diameter, centrifugal pre-cleaner 
where all but the finest particles are 
removed. The air then passes through 





steel wool filter pads, three inches 
thick, for final cleaning. Cleaning 
usually is needed not oftener than 
once in two weeks. Detailed specifica- 
tions and information may be obtain- 
ed by checking No. 7105 on the cou- 
pon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 7106—Pneumatie 
Conveyor Bulletin 


Information on how “Dracco Air- 
stream” conveyor systems are used 
in bulk handling set-ups is presented 
in bulletin 530 prepared by the Drac- 
co Division, Fuller Co. System dia- 





grams out and 


point 
flexibility of the equipment. Typical 
installations are pictured and a list 


applications 


of materials which can be handled 
is included. Available conveyor ac- 
cessories are listed. Check No. 7106 
on the coupon and mail it to secure 
the bulletin. 
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Adds Idaho Storage 


AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO — 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has announced 
plans to build storage facilities for an 
additional 120,000 bu. of grain at the 
site of its present grain elevator at 
American Falls. The instaMation will 
cost in excess of $40,000. Charles 
Rockard, manager of the elevator, 
said plans call for the steel building 
to be ready for use around Aug. 1. 
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GRAIN TERMINAL—This grain terminal on the Calumet River in Chicago is 
part of the facilities of the Glidden Co. chemurgy division being leased by Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. The terminal is equipped to handle rail, truck, 
barge and lake freighter shipments of grain. Its location also provides Central 
Soya with access to the St. Lawrence Seaway and world markets. The 
terminal’s capacity is 6.5 million bushels. 


Central Soya Co. Acquires 
Glidden Chemurgy Division 


FT. WAYNE, IND. — Negotiations 
for the transfer of the Glidden Co.'s 
chemurgy division to Central Soya 
Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, have been com- 
pleted. 

Completion of the agreements was 
jointly announced by Dwight P. 
Joyce, chairman of the board and 
president of Glidden, and Dale W. 
MeMillen, Jr., president of Central 
Soya. 

Glidden’s chemurgy division facili- 
ties consist of soya processing opera- 
tions in Chicago and Indianapolis, 
grain storage facilities in Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, Lockport, Ill, as well as 
facilities for the production of indus- 
trial and edible proteins, soya leci- 
thin, soya flour and other soya prod- 
ucts. 

The agreements provide for the 
transfer to be effective Sept. 1, 1958. 
On that date Central Soya will pur- 
chase the chemurgy division inven- 
tories and supplies and enter into a 
three-year lease, with option to pur- 
chase the division's production and 
grain storage facilities. 

“The agreements accomplish im- 
portant objectives for both compan- 
ies. Central Soya acquires a profit- 
able, well-integrated business which 
will complement its present soybean 
processing, feed manufacturing and 





Buhler Brothers 
Produce Movie 
On Milling Process 


Buhler Brothers, milling engineers 
of Uzwil, Switzerland, have produced 
a movie on the milling process from 
ship unloading of grain to the bulk 
shipment of finished flours by tank 
trucks. 

The sound film, the firm said, gives 
an accurate story of today’s modern 
and fully automatic flour milling in- 
dustry. Some schemes demonstrate 
in a simple way the intricate tech- 
nics, the firm added. 

The movie is being edited in 10 
languages English, American-Eng- 
lish, French, German, Spanish, South 
American Spanish, Portuguese, Ital- 
ian, Japanese and Greek. Representa- 
tives of Buhler will show the film to 
anyone interested, the firm said. 

A colored short motion picture is 
also available on the centrifugal cast- 
ing of rolls. 


grain merchandising operations, and 
afford expanded opportunities in the 
field of special soybean products,” 
said Mr. McMillen. 

Mr. Joyce said the transaction 
provides Glidden with additional 
working capital under favorable con- 
ditions, and enables the company to 
step out of the large-scale grain mer- 
chandising activities which are essen- 
tially foreign to the major paint- 
food-chemical operations of the com- 
pany. 

“Glidden,” Mr. Joyce said, “feels 
its efforts can more effectively and 
profitably be utilized in further de- 
velopment of its paint, Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods, chemicals, pigments, 
metals and Southern Chemical divi- 
sions. This move will enable the com- 
pany to devote additional capital and 
management time to the expansion 
of these operations.” 

“Central Soya,” Mr. McMillen said 
“anticipates no changes in personnel, 
and plans to identify the business op- 
erations as the chemurgy division of 
Central Soya. Richard O. Westley, 
Glidden vice president in charge of 
this division, will continue to direct 
its operations for Central Soya.” 
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Sterling 6-Month Net, 


Sales Set Record 


NEW YORK—Net profit and sales 
of Sterling Drug Inc. and subsidiary 
companies for the six months ended 
June 30 were the highest for any first 
half in the company’s history, James 
Hill, Jr., chairman of the board, re- 
ported July 31 

Net profit to June 30 was $8,777,- 
984, an increase of over the 
$8,141,047 (as revised) for the cor- 
responding period of 1957. Current 
half-year’s earnings are equivalent to 
$111 per share of common stock 
compared with $1.03 (as revised) 
the first half of 1958 of 
$104,848,625—the highest for any six- 
months’ period—were up 10.8% from 
the $94,660,071 for the corresponding 
period a year ago 
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FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

ILER, OHIO—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed a grain ele- 
vator here recently. There was no 
erain in the elevator, which had a 
capacity of 13,500 bu. 
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¢ MAXIMUM RESULTS 
¢ GREATER SAFETY 
« MORE ECONOMY 


Bromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
effective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The stronger odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no residual 
odor. Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
Angoumois grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
Available in cans packed twelve per 
ease as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders. 
*TRADE MARK AP & Cc 


Other Eston Fumigents: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigent 


M-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methy! Bromide with 
2° Chloropicrin 


A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


American Potash & 
hemical Corporation 


Midwestern Distributor 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


P. 0. BOX 5868 
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(Continued from page la) 





ases increase sugar production in a 
flour to a smaller extent than does 
malt flour. 


Fact Emphasized 

I would emphasize this fact be- 
cause unless it is appreciated, a mill- 
er who relies upon the augmentation 
f the maltose figure as a guide to 
diastatic cor- 
thus 


the effectiveness of a 
rective could be misled when 


testing a fungal enzyme. 
If a flour is over-supplemented 
with malt flour, amylolytic action 
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may proceed too vigorously after 
gelatinization of the starch has com- 
menced with the result that sufficient 
dextrin may accumulate to make the 
crumb of the loaf sticky and “unbut- 
terable.” It might be thought that be- 
cause fungal amylases are more po- 
tent than malt flour in increasing gas 
production and the sugar content of 
bread, they are more active dextrin 
producers in a bread dough and hence 
offer less margin of safety against 
stickiness in the crumb of the bread. 
Fortunately this is not so as can be 
seen from data reported by Miller, 
Johnson and Palmer. 


TABLE 2—Waoter-Soluble Dextrin Contents of 


l-hour-old Looves with 
Equivalent Amounts of Enzymes 
(Miller, Johnson and Palmer) 
Water-Soluble Dextrin 
Content of Crumb 
mg/l0g 
Control loaf gata bine ees 242 
Supplemented with 
fungal amylase awe 319 
Supplemented with 
elt TG x<ts'vcass ae 424 


These data are supported by the re- 
sults of Amylograph tests. In figure 3 
are shown the maximum viscosities 
after gelatinization of a sample of a 
flour supplemented with various 
amounts of fungal amylase and with 
malt flour respectively. At any level 
of sugar production in a flour suspen- 
sion the fungal enzyme causes much 
less liquefaction than malt flour. 

There is, therefore, ample evidence 
that although fungal amylases are 
more potent than malt flour in rais- 
ing gas production and the sugar con- 
tent of bread, the reverse holds true 
for the production of dextrins. The 
reason for this is the difference be- 
tween fungal and cereal amylases in 
reaction to temperature; fungal amyl- 
ases are inactivated at a lower tem- 
perature than are cereal amylases. 
The temperature at which cereal 
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An ARROWCIDE Mark IV 
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you low-cost, positive control of 
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push a button and convert a haz- 
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pleasant, easy operation. The 
Arrowcide “Falcon” unit is 
available where less capacity is 
required. 
WRITE TODAY 
For Full Information! 
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amylases are inactivated (170-180° 
F.) is well above the temperature at 
which starch is actively gelatinizing 
(160° F.) and accordingly over-sup- 
plementation with malt flour or the 
presence of an excess of alpha-amyl- 
ase natural to flour (as in flour mill- 
ed from sprouted wheat) will lead to 
the production of detrimental 
amounts of dextrin in a loaf. The ac- 
tivity of fungal amylase on the other 
hand has become much retarded by 
the time the starch is actively gela- 
tinizing and is of little moment when 
gelatinization has provided an abun- 
dant supply of available substrate 
and in consequence over-supplemen- 
tation with such preparations does 
not give rise to stickiness in the 
crumb. 


Thermal Stabilities 

The thermal stabilities of fungal 
and cereal amylases are shown in fig- 
ure 4 and these curves reveal that at 
a temperature of about 163° F., at 
which temperature gelatinization of 
the starch is well advanced, the 
cereal amylase has lost no more than 
25% of its initial activity whereas 
the activity of the fungal amylase 
has been reduced by 80%. 

There is, therefore, ample experi- 
mental evidence for the claim that a 
fungal amylase used in a proportion 
that will enhance sugar production in 
a maltose figure test to the same ex- 
tent as a much larger proportion of 
malt flour will show a significant su- 
periority over the latter in its aug- 
mentation of gas production and resi- 
dual sugar in the loaf and in its 
lower dextrin-producing action. In 
other words, a supplementation with 
fungal amylase equivalent to a malt 
flour addition on a maltose figure 
basis will be more effective than the 
latter as a corrective of a deficiency 
in gas production and an inadequate 
crust color but will offer a greater 
margin of safety against the occur- 
rence of stickiness in the crumb. 

With much of the foregoing infor- 
mation and evidence before them, 
Glaxo Laboratories decided to direct 
its wide experience with fermenta- 
tion processes to the production of a 
specially purified and standardized 
fungal amylase. 


Early Tests 

In early small scale tests of the 
purified enzyme which they produced 
we observed that the advantages 
gained by using this preparation in- 
stead of malt flour were not restrict- 
ed to greater production and 
crust color but extended to crumb 
improvement. The crumb of bread 
treated with their fungal amylase 
was superior in softness and particu- 
larly in texture to that of bread from 
the same flour treated with an equi- 
valent amount of malt flour. This dif- 
ference was confirmed in tests in 
commercial bakeries including a test 
on a fully automatic plant. We are 
not in a position to explain how this 
improvement arises but we are quite 
satisfied that it is a real one. 

This fungal amylase, therefore, is 
a dual purpose preparation. To the 
miller it represents a means of cor- 
recting more surely and more safely 
than with malt flour a deficiency of 
diastatic action on those occasions 
that this defect is manifest in his 
flour, whereas to the baker it can be 
a standard dough ingredient, the 
function of which is to improve quali- 
ty. It may even happen that a miller 
will add the enzyme to all the bread 
flour he produces as an aid to op- 
timum crumb quality in the bread 
made from it and will remedy insuffi- 
cient diastatic action whenever it 
occurs by increasing the dosage. 

In the paper from which I quoted 


gas 
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at the beginning of this report I said: 
“If a new type of product is to oust 
an established one in an industry it 
must either show significant advan- 
tages over the old product or it must 
be as good as the latter and cheaper.” 
The cost of this fungal amylase com- 
pares favorably with that of malt 
flour and as the experimental evi- 
dence I have reviewed reveals, it 
shows significant advantages over the 
latter. This product, therefore, offers 
the possibility of an advance in the 
technology of bread production and I 
am confident that its use by millers 
and bakers will grow with consequent 
benefit to both industries and to the 
ultimate consumer of the bread. 
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Figure 1. Gas preduction in flour 
suspension with added amylolytic 
enzyme. 
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Figure 2. Increase in sugar content 
of bread made from flour with 
enzyme supplement, 
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Figure 3. Maximum viscosities during 
gelatinization of flour suspension with 
added enzyme. 
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Figure 4, Thermal stability of amyl- 
olytic enzymes. 
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Production School to Focus Attention on 


Bulk Handling Methods, 


KANSAS CITY —The subject is 
bulk. And bulk equipment, handling 
methods, comparative costs, special 
problems—all will come in for analy- 
sis and explanation by production 
experts at this year’s Feed Produc- 
tion School in Kansas City. 

The school, which is sponsored by 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., will be held Nov. 12-14 at the 
American Royal Bldg. in Kansas 
City 

The principal feature at the three- 
day school this year will be discus- 
and demonstrations of bulk 
handling. J. D. (Don) Johnson of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
chairman of the 1958 school, points 
out that the first two days of the 
three-day event will be devoted to 
this timely topic. 

In addition, the third day will in- 
clude specialized sessions on such 
subjects as liquid handling, micro- 
ingredient mixing, maintenance cost 
control, mill remodeling and pellet- 
ing. Also, there will be a _ special 
Small Mill Short Course on the third 
day, Nov. 14, for concentrate mixers, 
small mills and custom millers. De- 
tails of this special one-day event 
for small mill operators and the 
specialized sessions in the regular 
production school will be announced 
later. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Johnson said, pro- 
gram plans for the school are near- 
ing completion. Names of speakers 
and other aspects of the program 


sions 





Chas. Pfizer Reports 
Record Sales, Profit 


NEW YORK—Sales and earnings 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., for the 
first six months were the highest for 
any similar period in the company’s 
history, according to a report issued 
to shareholders July 29 

Net sales were $106 943.269 com- 
pared with $98,460,465 in the same 
period last year, while net earnings 
were $11,582,770 against $10,047,516 
in the first half of 1957. Net earnings 
were equivalent to $2.14 per share of 
common stock against $1.85 for the 
first six months in 1957 

John E. McKeen, president of 
Pfizer, pointed out that sales of agri- 
cultural products and bulk chemicals 
are good, and that the foreign busi- 
ness is continuing to gain 





EGYPT'S WHEAT CROP 
SLIGHTLY SMALLER 


CAIRO — Wheat production in 
Egypt is slightly less than last year 
because of an acreage reduction. The 
first official estimate places the cur- 
rent crop at 51.9 million bushels, 
compared with 53.9 million a year 
ago. Yields this year are slightly 
above those of 1957, but the increase 
is more than offset by a 6% reduc- 
tion in acreage. The cut in acreage 
reflects the trend to grow more cot- 
ton, as wheat and cotton compete 
for acreage in Egypt. The higher 
yields of wheat this year are partly 
attributed to the government’s pro- 
gram for selected seed distribution. 
Barley production this year is esti- 
mated at 6.1 million bushels, little 
change from the 6 million bushels 
produced in 1957. The very slight in- 
crease is due to a 2% gain in acreage 
seeded to barley. 





Costs, Problems 


will be revealed later, but in the 
meantime the general plans for the 
bulk handling sessions were outlined. 

In addition to talks and panel dis- 
cussions, the school will include dem- 
onstrations using actual equipment. 
In this connection, the program on 
bulk will feature demonstrations of 
various systems for handling and 
loading out of bulk feed at the mill. 


Machine Can Twist 
Bread Automatically 


SAGINAW, MICH Twisted 
bread, which declined during World 
War II because of high production 
and labor costs, stands a good chance 
of coming back under the full pow- 
er of automation. After 17 years of 
research and field evaluation, Baker- 
Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, has developed 
a moulder-twister, panner which, it 
is claimed, mechanically duplicates 
hand twisting 
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The new development is actually 
a compact automation line confined 
in a space of about 16 ft. It automa- 
tically moulds and extends the dough 
pieces mechanically, duplicating the 
hand-twisting action and depositing 
the loaves into pans. 

The machine handles 1, 1%, 1% or- 
2 lb. loaves of bread at a maximum 
rate of 45 twisted loaves min. In 
other words, it processes 90 individual 
dough 
section, where two dough pieces are 
combined and twisted 


pieces min. to the twisting 





Fuller Feeders 
Keep Conveyors Flowing Freely 


: » » Whether the load 


is a few pounds a minute 


or many tons an hour 


Fuller Vane Type Feeders assure you of de- 
pendable handling of dry, pulverized and 
They’re 
capacity ranges to meet all normal plant re- 
quirements, and are built with circular or 
Check 


granular materials. 


rectangular outlets. 
cost-saving features... 


Extra-rugged construction. 
body walls and headplates add 
Stainless or other metals can be 
used where sanitary or corrosion requirements 


longer life. 


demand their use. 


Sealed bearings are equipped with Alemite 


See Chemical Engineering Catalog for details and specifications . 20 
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rigidity, 
And, 


where extreme 
without pulsation is needed, there’s a line of 
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Fuller Feeders write for Bulletin. 





Fuller Vane Type Feeder e 
with rectangular flanges. "Poa 


fittings for ease of lubrication and long life. 
Abrasive particles can’t enter, maintenance 


Make effective air locks. Fuller Vane Type 
Feeders can be used as air locks for pressure 
differentials up to 3% lbs. 


Stuffing boxes and ball bearings for vacuum, 
low-pressure and general applications. 
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isplacement 


rocess 


By David G. Elias 





INCE the very beginning of all 

forms of flour milling systems, 
the protein content of the final prod- 
ucts has been mainly conditioned by 
that of the criginal raw material 
from which those products were 
made and thus in general bread 
flours have been milled from the 
harder varieties of wheats and bis- 
cuit and cake flours from the softer 
varieties of wheat. 

However, there has grown up in 
the past two years a great deal of in- 
terest in processes by means of which 
the protein content of the final prod- 
icts can be made significantly dif- 

rent from that of the wheat grist 
which was originally milled to pro- 

ie these products. Quite a number 
f references to these processes and 
products have appeared in the litera- 
ture, but as far as I know there has 
ot as yet been any explanation in 
itively simple terms of the basic 





s underlying these processes. It 
is this explanation which I hope to 
fi, 
yy 
~ <— 
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Figure 1. The elementary anatomy 
of the wheat grain, left, with, right, 
diagram of a single endosperm cell. 


In order to do so, it will be neces- 
sary to remind you of the elementary 
inatomy of your raw material—the 
wheat grain. In figure 1 I have as- 
sumed that the bran and the germ 
have been removed, and we are con- 
sidering a transverse section of the 
endosperm. This has a cellular struc- 
ture (not, of course, as regular as 
depicted) and a single endosperm cell 
is shown on the right. This consists 
of a box with extremely thin cel- 
lulose walls (so thin and transparent 
that this cellulose can scarcely be 
seen even under the microscope with- 
jut special] staining), and filled with 
starch granules having diameters of 
o 40 microns. These granules are 
ot evenly distributed in size—for 
there are quite a number between 1 
and 10 microns diameter, relatively 
few between 10 and 20 microns dia- 
meter, and a large number between 
20 and 40 microns. The space between 
these granules is filled with a con- 
tinuous phase of material which was 
originally fluid in the developing 
grain—and it is this material which 
contains the proteins, and much of 
the mineral matter, coloring matter, 


and enzyme content of the endo- 
sperm. Because of its function and its 
general shape when broken up, this 
proteinaceous matrix material has 
been termed “wedge” or interstitial 
protein, and it is well illustrated in 
figures 2 and 3. 





Figure 2. Electron micrograph of a 
typical piece of wedge or interstitial 
protein. (Magnification approx. 25,- 
000 diameters.) 





Figure 3. Electron micrograph show- 
ing a typical starch granule break- 
ing away from the protein matrix. 
(Magnification approx. 25,000 dia- 
meters.) 


During the normal milling process 
these endosperm cells break up, but 
they tend to do so in different ways 
according to the nature of the origi- 
nal wheat. If this was “hard,” then 
the cells tend to break across but 
persist as recognizable “grists”— 
whereas with a “soft” wheat the cell 
contents tend to spill out in irregu- 
lar masses. (This is incidentally re- 
sponsible for the difference to the 
touch of the two types of flour). In 
both cases, of course, some large 
starch granules, some smal] starch 
granules, and some broken protein 
matrices will also be present, and this 
is illustrated diagrammatically in fig- 
ure 4 showing a typical hard and 
soft wheat flour. 
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Loaves from flour containing various proportions of high protein fraction. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Elias is as- 
sociated with Henry Simon, Ltd., 
Cheadle Heath, England. This is the 
text of a lecture he delivered to the 
Norwegian Section of the Scandina- 
vian Cereal Chemists Assn. at Sta- 
vanger, Norway. 
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Figure 4. Diagrammaiic comparison 
of hard and soft wheat flours. 


It is possible by means of the op- 
tical microscope, or better still the 
electron microscope, to make meas- 
urements of the respective sizes of 
these constituents, as shown in figure 
2. 
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Figure 5. The size distribution of 
the components of soft wheat flour. 


At this point I should mention that 
all the measurements I shall quote 
are nominal, and are rounded off for 
convenience, as it is difficult to quote 
exact figures unless one is dealing 
with regular shaped particles such 
as spheres, and flour particles are 
anything but regular! 

It will be seen that from 40 mi- 
crons upwards the flour comprises 
mainly aggregates of endosperm, and 
these will naturally have the same 
composition (and therefore protein 
content) as the original endosperm. 
Between 15 to 40 microns the frac- 
tion consists largely of starch gran- 
ules, and thus the protein content of 
this fraction must be considerably 
lower than that of the original flour. 
Below 15 microns the fraction con- 
sists of small starch granules, broken 
portions of large starch granules, and 
broken portions of protein matrix 
and in order to preserve the over-all 


composition this fraction must ob- 
viously nave a higher protein content 
than the original flour. 

Thus, it will be clearly seen that 
in order to displace the protein con- 
tent of flours, it is necessary to make 
particle size separations at cut-points 
such as 15 and 40 microns. This is 
below the range of cut-sizes within 
which normal sifting machines will 
operate satisfactorily, though if a 
sifter is clothed with a very fine 
cover (say 20 or 25 nylon), and the 
sifting operation is not taken to the 
exhaustion point then some “protein 
shifting” does take place. At first 
sight this may seem contradictory to 
the figures already quoted, as the 
aperture size of a 20 or 25 cover is 
well above the 40 microns point 
but it happens that the very fine 
material (0-15 microns) tends to ad- 
here preferentially to the large ag- 
gregates (above 40 microns), while 
the free starch granules (15-40 mi- 
crons) tend to pass through the 
cover. This has the rather odd result 
of producing a “fines” fraction which 
is lower in protein than the overtails 

but the protein displacement which 
can be achieved in this manner, 
though significant and possibly use- 
ful, is relatively small. For example, 
a soft flour of 10% protein content, 
fed to a sifter clothed as stated at 
such a rate as to ensure a 50:50 split, 
could give products having say 8% 
protein in the throughs and 12% pro- 
tein in the tails. 

However, the sifting area required 
for this purpose is large, and the pro- 
tein shift relatively small, and in or- 
der to obtain greater capacity and 
efficiency methods cther than sifting 
must be employed. 

The terminal velocity separator (or 
aspirator) could be used—but the 
terminal velocity of 15 micron par- 
ticles of flour is so low that in order 
to handle any quantity of material 
efficiently the aspirator would have 
to be of enormous size. It is there- 
fore necessary to use forces many 
thousands of times greater than the 
gravity force involved in a simple 
aspirator, and this is done in the cen- 
trifugal air classifier in which large 
air drag forces are counter-balanced 
by strong centrifugal forces to give 
the required cut-points at reasonable 
air and stock capacities. However, 
complications arise here as are shown 
in figure 6. 

A simple volute chamber of the 
type shown on the left illustrates the 
principle, but it will be realized that 
the air speed cannot be constant at 
all points in this device owing to fric- 
tional losses on the walls—and this in 
turn would mean that the cut-point 
could not be sharp enough for our 
purposes. However, this difficulty can 
be overcome by spinning the walls 
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Figure 6. Basic principles of the centrifugal air classifier. 


of the chamber at the same speed as 
that of the air—and this can be done 
by mounting the outer wall and the 
inner wall, together with the fan 
which supplies the necessary air driv- 
ing force, on the same shaft as 
shown. Thus the stock and its carry- 
ing air enter the separating zone 
tangentially, the air spirals through 
the chamber, carrying with it all 
particles smaller than a certain size 
and goes out centrally through the 
fan. Particles greater than the criti- 
cal size will remain outside the 
classifying zone and can be removed. 
The critical size at which the sepa- 
ration takes place will depend on the 
dimensions of the classifying cham- 
ber, and on the quantity and speed of 
the air, and on the density of the 
stock used—and it will be appreci- 
ated that these can all be readily con- 
trolled. 

Two other important points should 
be stated here—firstly, as mentioned 
earlier, the fine material present in 
flour has a natural tendency to ad- 
here strongly to the coarser particles 
and thus some method of disaggrega- 
tion prior to classification must be 
employed. Secondly, the coarse stock 
must be continuously removed from 
the system or the classifier will rapid- 
ly choke up. These matters have been 
solved in one particular type of clas- 
sifier (figures 7 and 8) with which 


it is possible to make separations on 
a commercial scale as shown in figure 


9. 














Figure 7. The air path and inter- 
nal arrangements of a typical classi- 
fier. 


will be remembered that 
the over 40 micron fraction in each 
case consists of portions of endo- 
sperm, which in turn are made up 
of starch granules bound together 
with the protein matrix material. If 
this material could be reduced to its 
component parts, therefore, it is clear 
that the efficiency of the entire proc- 
ess could be considerably improved. 
Unfortunately, grinding these ag- 
glomerates on the roller mill type of 
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TYPICAL SEPARATIONS FROM UNGROUND FLOUR 


Figure 9. Typical separations from unground flour. 


size reducer involves the breaking up 
of the individual starch granules with 
a corresponding deterioration of bak- 
ing quality of the products—and, also, 
of course, means that a large number 
of very small starch pieces will now 
find their way into the “under 15 mi- 
crons” fraction with a corresponding 
dilution of the protein content of that 
material 

However, this problem has been 
solved by the application of certain 
types of specialized impact grinding 
In one particular machine of this 
nature, flour is fed between two 
parallel discs (one of which rotates 
at high speed) which are fitted with 
a large number of pins. In its passage 





Figure 8. An air classifier suitable 
for use in the protein displacement 
process on a commercial scale. 


discs to the 
outside the 


from the centre of the 
collecting volute on the 
flour is subjected to the action of a 
large number of high speed air vor- 


tices—and in its passage through 


these a considerable measure of siz 
reduction takes place witha it a sig- 
nificant increase in starch damagt 


With a combination of such a 
grinder and a classifier, the expected 
improvement in efficiency of the pro- 


tein displacement becomes a 
fact 
I cannot emphasize too strongly at 


this stage that the yield figures and 


Sy) stem 
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Figure 10. 
a machine 
ing in the 
process. 


Internal arrangements of 
suitable for impact grind- 
protein displacement 


protein contents 


very largely 


obtained depend 
indeed on the original 


nature of the material—and thus the 
examples I have shown must only be 
taken as a guide to the type of re- 
sults which can be obtained. It might 
also be thought that further grind- 
ing of the over 40 micron fraction 
could result in even greater yields of 
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Figure 11. An exterior view of a 
specialized impact mill. 


the other products, and while this is 
t extent it is only rarely 


rue to some 


that such a process could be consid- 
ered as a commercial proposition 
owing to the high cost of grinding 
the comparatively low extra 

elds. It would appear, in fact, as if 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


some of the agglomerates even in 
soft wheat flour have some hard 
wheat properties. 

It has been shown that this process 
can yield under normal circum- 
stances flours having half the origi- 
nal protein content and double the 
original protein content on a com- 
mercial scale and, of course, any pro- 
tein value between these limits can 
be achieved by suitable mixing of the 
fractions or by suitable movement of 
the cut-points. 

Such products are relatively new 
and show many differences from the 
type of flours with which millers 
have been used to dealing for many 
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Figure 13. Flow sheet for a typical 
commercial protein displacement 
plant. 
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First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 





Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


MILLER 


Figure 14. Photo micrograph of typi- 
cal English wheat flour showing ag- 
glomerates. 


years. Figures 14, 15 and 16 show 
these differences as seen under an 
optical microscope. 

The “fines” fraction, or high-pro- 
tein flour, is more akin to face pow- 
der in texture than normal flour, and 


. ~ aad 

‘ a SA “ee : 2 
Figure 15. Low protein flour, with 
protein content approx. 3.1%. 


naturally presents certain handling 
problems, which are, however, not un- 
so.ivable. Having a high protein con- 
tent it can be used as a source of that 
material: for example, in replacing 
hard wheat protein in a bakers flour. 

The medium fraction of low pro- 
tein flour appears to fulfill a require- 
ment for specialized cake flour, or 
possibly for use in pre-mixes—while 
the coarse fractions or medium pro- 
tein flour, having the same chemical 
constitution as the original material 
but with a restricted particle size 
range, should be of value to the bis- 
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Apart from these, of course, a 
plant of this type has considerable 
value in enabling a miller in a hard 
wheat area to produce a soft flour, 
or enabling the soft-wheat miller to 
produce flours of higher protein con- 
tent than this original wheat. 

Furthermore, the flexibility which 
the plant confers upon the user in 
enabling him to tailor the protein 
content of his products to the re- 
quirements of his customers, irre- 
spective of the wheats he is using, 
can only be of immense value—par- 
ticularly in view of the probable fu- 
ture trends in baking practice—to- 
wards specifying the chemical re- 
quirements of their flours much more 
exactly than at present. 

It is also worthy of note that new 
products almost invariably find new 
and specialized uses, and although a 
baker today might consider a flour 
with say 3% protein to be unsuitable 
for his present purposes, which of us 
would prophesy that such would still 
be the situation in a few years time? 

It should also be noted that in the 
laboratory work on these processes 
(which is always ahead of commer- 
cial scale work, of course) flours 
have been produced having protein 
contents as high as 40% and as low 


as 2%, and these may well have 
specific value in the markets of the 
future. 
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Figure 16. High protein flour made 
from fines fraction of typical English 
wheat flour after impact grinding and 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner... permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
sids in greater cup capacity. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance . . . 
saves belting. 

(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without “slopping.” 
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TYPICAL SEPARATIONS FROM GROUND FLOUR. 











Figure 12. Separations from soft and hard wheat flour after impact grinding. 
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“Triple-Deck Purifiers give us 


(says Superintendent 
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lowest fragment count? oi. .e rin im 


“Since we changed to BUHLER Triple-Deck PURIFIERS in 
one of our mills, its flour has fewer insect fragments than 


that from any of our other plants,”’ says the superintendent 
of one of North America’s largest milling firms. 

Yes . . . and there’s a good reason, because lighter particles 
are stratified on the top sieve where they are carried away 


by air or tailed over. 
products. 


us, the two lower sieves have clean 


And here are just a few of the other important advantages 





* Highest percentage of clean, low-ash 
middlings ... because middlings are 
classified by quality as well as size . . . and 
because the sub-divided air-hood with in- 
dividual valves above each sieve give un- 
equalled accuracy of air control. 

@No need for re-purification under norma! 
conditions. With 3 decks, a single pass 
does the job. 

@ Three decks of sieves permit more separa- 
tions than is possible with 1 or 2-deck 
purifiers. 

Sieve cleaning is completely automatic and 
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you get when you switch to BUHLER Triple-Deck PURIFIERS. 


Buhler Mill Engineering Co. 
4207 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 


trouble-free. Frames are equipped with 
silk-tightening device. 

*Fiow fluctuations caused by changes in 
wheat quality are easily seen and corrected. 
Sieves are interchangeable while machine 
is running. 

®Dependable operation and less mainte- 
nance because fewer moving parts than 
any other purifier. Simple BUHLER drive 
needs only % hp. 

*Oscillating troughs convey purified stock 
without producing attrition flour. 

*Easy to install and operate 

















Like more information on how these Purifiers have 
often paid for themselves in /ess than 
a year? Then write today. 































Triple-Deck PURIFIERS 
such as the Model MQRC 
shown here, were developed 
and are manufactured 
only by BUHLER. 




























BUHLER 


- Serving the Flour Milling Industry since 1860 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 


12 Logan Street, Muncy, Pennsylvania 

















Buhler Brothers, (Canada), Ltd. 
24 King Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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FOR COMPLETE FACTS 
SEND FOR THIS FOLDER 


To make sure you fully understand 
the versatility of the Carter Miller- 
ator, send for this illustrated folder 
giving complete information. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your folder on the 
Carter Millerator. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





nin name eendl 








The Carter Millerator was designed for 
use at the head of grain processing plant 
cleaning streams. Here the Millerator 
removes secondary roughage, sand, and 
other fine materials commonly found in 
combine-harvested grains. 


In recent years, various features have 
been added to Millerators to simplify 
their operation and installation, and to 
broaden their uses and applications. 


Today, you'll find Millerators effec- 
tively used as final cleaning units on 
grain streams such as wheat and corn, 
for removal of insect and rodent residue. 
Another important use is their appli- 
cation to the de-hulling process on 
soy beans. 


In combining aspiration and sieving, 
Millerators offer real cleaning efficiency 
and economy in flour mills, cereal mills, 
corn mills, rice mills, malting plants, 
and soybean plants. 


SIMON-CARTER Co. 
673 Nineteenth Ave. N.E. « Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


Successor to Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis Division 
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Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Georgia, is a combination wheat flour 
and corn mea! mill with a daily capacity of 1,000 sacks of each product 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS, INC. 
MEETS MARKET REQUIREMENTS 
BY USING 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


Southeastern Mills, Inc., serves the Southern market with traditionally 
Southern cereal grain products. These are produced with the help of Wallace 
& Tiernan’s flour treatment processes, experience, and leadership in meeting 
the challenges of modern milling. 


The “dead white” flour of the Southern market is achieved with Beta 
Chlora® and Novadelox®— Beta Chlora® for whitening and pH control, 
Novadelox® for best color dress. Both Beta Chlora® gas and Novadelox® 
powder are fed through W&T’s dependable, easy-to-operate control units. 


The bakery trade is supplied with flour treated to optimum maturity to 
produce doughs of good machinability — doughs that won't “stick-up.” Here, 
the modern Dyox® Process applies chlorine dioxide gas to the flour streams 
with pin-point accuracy... without waste of chemical ingredients. The Dyox® 
Process generates chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed for use — without stor- 
age. The gas is produced economically, dependably, accurately. 


Southeastern Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Brought Toge 


In early America, the community oven was an 
important gathering place for our hard-working 
pioneer mothers. 

As the decades rolled on, women decided that it 
was simpler and better to entrust a full time baker 
with the responsibility of turning out uniformly 
perfect, appetizing, nourishing loaves. 

Today’s bakers and millers are dedicated to de- 





her by Bread 


serving that continued trust. General Mills is proud 
to contribute its part through constant research 
aimed at making tomorrow’s bread as important a 
part of every family’s life as it is today—as it was 
200 years ago, 2000 years ago. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





